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iMJKJ-’ACIv 

This bt»ok eontains the seri(‘s of ten h'ctnros delivered 
l)y iiKi on tin' volution of Indian Ik>Ii( \' ” iind(‘r (he 
Lh'osideney of llu* Hon. Dr. Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, Ihvsi- 
d(‘nt of t he Coiineil of (,he Pos(-( i raduate Shidies in Arts 
at the (kileiitia I ni versity m the nionlh< of Alareh and 
April 11) Id. The lirsl slai^e in lh(‘ evolution, as detaihal 
in the first lei'liin^, is found univiu'sal and as sueh it 
reipiires no additional })roof. Tin* Institution of l^deelive 
Monarehy ol Ibiehclor kmi^'s hei^’ottiui h\' priests on a 
faanilv of (jueens or cows as the\ aia* calliMl, is jieeuliar to 
India; and no otlnu’ nation has as yet been found to have 
passed throui^h the institution of haehelor kiiiL^’s to heredi- 
tary inonareliy which forms the third sta^e in the evolu- 
tion of Indian polity. In all thesi* sta^^es, the monarchical 
ehmicnt seems to have hemi iimhu’ the powc'rsof the P(*oj)les’ 
Assembly eoni[)ost‘i of pri(‘s!s, nobles (Itajas), traihu's and 
A<j^rie,ult urists (Vis). As stated in the Miniansa Sutras 
of Jaimini, the kin;jj had no power over land, and was 
entitled only to ).lh of the ^produceA banishment or 
d(*ij^radation of kinys was om* ol* tiic eonstitut ional cheeks 
freijuently e«i[)loy(‘d ior the pnwention of the kini;-s’ 
extravagant pro('eedini;-s and ^ambliiiij^ and other vices.- 
Idle same constitutional che(*k s(‘cins to have been 
employed even in the lew Biidilbist republics that 
prevailed side by side? witli monarclncal institutions. 
What strikinody (list ini^iiishes India from tlie other 
contemporary nations in the apjilication of such consti- 
tutional checks as banishment- or degradation of tyrannical 


* See Ai>pcii(lix C. 

* Appendix A. 
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kini^s is its calm and ])oaccl'ul [n-oetuluic' as (‘ontrastcd 
with the bloody rcvohitit)ns accompanied with horrible 
destruction oi‘ person and pro[)ertv in otlu'r nations. 
It is Atmamedha, also called ])rayopa,vesa or the vow of 
abstinence to death on the [)art of* the })eopIe rn 
till the removal of the cause oF their ^rievanet's. 

Tlie fourth sta<j>'L‘ in the evolution secmis to have been 
the Damma-Chakka or Enijhre of l(ighteousn(‘ss of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists. The rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism in India is not merely a reIii.^*ions revolt aij^ainst 
the Brahmanic animal sacriliees but an indirect and per- 
suasive appeal to \ edie kiniifs to abstain f rom tlieir bloody 
warfare and animal sacritiees. Unlike the French revolu- 
tion and the American War of Independenci^ for man’s 
rights of ecjuality, fraternity and liberty, the directly reli- 
gious and indirectly political pro])aganda of the Jainas and 
the Buddliists proclaiming otpiality and fraternity of men 
and charity to man and beast alike on the socio-political 
side, and control of passions and renunciation of the world 
for Nirvana or final emancipation on the spiritual side has 
with no destruction of property a-nd person converted 
India into a })eaceful l)amma-(’hakka or .Empire of 
Righteousness and moral law on the ruins of old Brahmanic 
Institutions^ swe[)t off the land together with their direct 
privileges and prerogatives. This Dhamma-Chiakka is 
followed in its tarn by the revival of old Uiuvidian 
monarchical institutions under the eonti’ol of Brahman 
priests and ministers and privileged castes, as desired by 
the politicians of the Kautilya period. The Andhras in 
Central India and the Pandyas, (Jholas and Keralas in the 
South stood in as much need of the sup})ort of the BrAhmans 
for their revival as the latter in need of the support of the 
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' Draviclians for ilie revival of llieir A (‘tlie culture and in- 
stitution. In tlie Vedie and I^rAliinanie literature the 
Aryan monarch figured as a Kshatra oj- soldier paid for 
with bali or tax in the form of aLC**i<^nlt-m’al })roduee for 
protection of person and ju'ojxudy <d‘ the people against 
enemies, in the Hmldhist i':* literature he was (Jana-dasa^ 
or servant of the Buddhist San^ha IVd l>y /th of the 
agricultural ])roduee of t he pt'opho Iu)J‘ Ins y'uilt, if any, 
he was liable to banishment, d‘‘^'radat ion oi* even the 
gallows. A monarch of such limited po\v(‘r (*onld never be 
thought ol' as a rihiable suj»port of Brahmanic (‘ulture just 
revivini^ or almost revivinl. The (dd Dravidians who had 
hith(‘rto ])e(m re”'ard(‘d as ^ rishalas or persons of Sudra 
birth could scarcidy afford sheltn* to Ibahmanie culture. 
It was t lnu'efore necessaiw to de\ isi' a new theory of 
monarchy and invest th(‘ Dravidian kini^s with the rii:(ht 
of Sarvabhaiimat va or powc'r over all tin* land and peoj)le, 
as opjiosed to the old theory of tin* Mimansakas that the 
!:in^ has no ly^ht of ownership over land oi* people. A 
new th(‘ory of theocratic monarchy makini,^ th(‘ kino’s 
person diviiu* and invest ini^ liini with power over land and 
peoj)le in virtue of ids buildin;^? temphvs and setting up 
of idols of ;i;ods in the temph's with rich (mdowrnents has 
been aceordinsj^ly devised by the Bhatta school of the later 
Mimfinsakas- (Sth century onwards) and is thus stated in 
the first Didhiti of the Rajadharmakaustabha by Anantha- 
deva, son of Khandadeva, the autiior of IBuittadipika on 
the Mimansa sutras : — 

In the Sribhai^avatha the kino- is s: id to acquire his 
right of owmership of land of all kinds (Sarvaprakara 
bhumisvamya) only in virtue of his having set up idols of 
gods. ' lie acquires ownership of all the land in virtue of 


^ P. 12, Ancient History of India by U. (i. lilnindarkar. 
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his settini^ idols of ^ods, of tlio tliroe worlds in \drtiie of 
his erectinu^ a tom])le ; of Iho abode of Ei-alima in virtue of 
Ids makin^GC ondowinents for the woi’ship of ^ods ; and lie 
will attain equality with me ((jod Rrishna) in virtue of 
his performances of the above three " ^ Likewise in the 
Vishnudharmottara : — ‘ Kin<jjs desirous of attaining to 
heaven should in the Kali ai^e set uj) ,new cities after 
erecting tenqiles/ Here the word cities im])lies vilhioes 
and fortified towns also. The verse (j noted from the 
Bhiigavata lays down that a king wlio is desirous of accjuir- 
ing ownershij) of the cities, villages, towns and th(‘ like, 
which he establishes, should at first erect temples. AVho- 
ever is desirous of acquiring such ownership in virtue of 
his being anointed as a king shall also erect jialace and 
other buildings at first, lienee it is that in enumerating 
the duties of a king, the erection of tmnples, palaces and 
the like are enumerated first. In the veise of the Bhfiga- 
vata the king is said to acquire his ownership of all the 
land in virtue of his setting up idols of gods and temides’ 
In this connection there crop up two alternatives : whether 
the word ‘mahipala,’ ‘ king ’ in the verse means a person 
who is already exercising his royal duties as stated in the 
primd facie view in the Jaimini’s Mimansa Sutra’ 
or any other pcu’son of the ruling caste, as stated in 
the conclusion of the commentary on the same suira y 
It cannot be the first meaning, for in that case tiYu*e can 
be no necessity for the anointment of such a ])erson. 
Nor is the erection of temple, etc., the duty of a ])erson 
who is already exercising liis royal duties, for his exercise 
of his royal duties is dependent on liis acquisition of that 
power in virtue of his erection of temples or the like. 
Nor can it be the second, ?.c., any person of the ruling 


‘ II. 3. 3. 
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caste, for in that case the constniction of j)alaees and 
temples, etc., wliich can he nndcrtakcn hy all, irres])ective 
of caste and creed, would hecome a s])ecial duty of the 
Kshatriya caste. Not so ; for thou^di the erection of 
j)alaces and temj)ies in ij^eneral he undertaken by all, still, 
the construction of teniph?s and palaces ju’ior to the work 
of lay in out eitivs, and villa;^es can he rc^^arded as a 
special duty ol' a jau'son of Kshatriva caste in view of 
acquiriufj^ tie* I'i^^'lit, of sov(‘reii^nt In fact only such a 
person as is posse^s(Ml of bravery, martial courage and 
other manh <pialities befitting him to he a capable pro- 
tector of people is taken as worthy of hein^ anointed as 
a kino;. Ihuice like (jualities such as bravery, couraoje, 
and capacity to [irotect, the construction of temples and 
other buildinos belits a pxu’son to be a sc/vereip;n of the 
jieople.'' 

'Fhere is no doubt that this now tlu^ory of theocratic 
monarchy was universally accejited in India in mediaeval 
period, ddie existence ol a ^reat number of tem])les in 
the ruined (‘ajiitals of aneient kin^s in India, esjiecialh^ in 
the Dekhan, provi's it beyond doubt. It has been usual 
with historians to regard this form of monarchy as des]>otic. 
But 1 doubt wh(‘ther the lemple-builders of the mediaeval 
period were so des[>otic as tluw were believed to hav(‘ 
been. As a matter of fact etfectivi* relio-ious restraint and 
priestly aoniination seem to have been the characteristic 
features of Indian monarchies in ij^eneral, and of mediaeval 
states in special. A\ ith this last step ends the evolution 
of Indian iiolity, havinij^ its ^’rowth arrested by Maha- 
inadan comiuest of India in the North, while in the South 
a number of Hindu kings vied with each other in establish- 
ing their sovereign rights by studding the land with 
temples. It is true that we regret to miss such sweet 
and bewitching words as Equality, Fraternity, Liberty, 
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Self-determination and tlie like in tlie ])olitieal history 
of India. Yet I am inclined to believe that such reli- 
gions and moral restrain' s as Self-deniah Conquest of 
the Six Passions, Preparation for Mokslia or Nirvana by 
renunciation frequently j)reached to the 'prince and the 
poor alike were scarcely less ])owerfnl than the constitu- 
tional and leiL^al checks of Western nations of modern times. 
How far the modern constitutional checks based more on 
utilitarian than ethical princij)les are preferable to religious 
or philosophical restraints which are applicable to all is 
a question yet to be decided. 

I shall be guilty of in^gratitude if 1 close the ])reface 
without acknowledging my thankfulness to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the President and Founder of Post-Graduate 
Studies in Arts in the Calcutta IJniversitjq for his kind 
invitation to me at a great distance fjorn Calcutta to read 
a series of lectures on subjects connected with the Artha- 
sastra in that Institution wliich is unique and the only 
one of its kind in India. I confess that in my naturally 
ready response to his generous invitation, I have fallen 
far short of what was ex])ected of me as the discoverer 
and translator of the Kautiliya Arthasastra. For this I 
beg to apologize to the wortny Jh’esident of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Studies as well as to the world of 
scholars at large. My thanks are also due to iho Senate 
of the Calcutta University for the i)ublication |of my 
lectures. 


Mysobi;:, " 

The lOih Septemier, 1920. 
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Tini5AL -’I’A'I'K OF SOCIKTY 

It I'' C'liK.'fly to \\'oiii;in that iinii ow.-- Jii- r-i vilisa.t ion . 
Such of )h*i’ iiatm’al < (u:i.iit a,> w'r.-t nc>^, Ix'auty aiK.l loV'O 
^cciii to ha\a* liit'ii.sofl or a\vak(‘nt‘<| in him tin* <{iialitics 
lliat arc iiceessa.Fy t‘or ^ociahilit w 'rakini,^ a,'l van 1 aii’c o| 
:h(^ natural l\‘clino' “T love which man ha>' i’oi' W(.)in;i!i, 
sht‘ si'cni'^ to ha\c hroii^hl hiiu uii'lcr iicr iiillueucc' aid 
tauLi;ht him t he art of (‘Xteinliim- that love hixl towariN 
]ier oA'ii childi'eit iiinl iii'xt to h(*r (ii'^tant hlooil-relat ions. 
Whih‘ this |S a.'- niiu'li true of IxmsI.s and birds, the diifei- 
eiice hetwa-en beasts and bir<l'^ >11 the one hand and man 
on the oilier li(‘s in In.- retenti\'e memory and bis natural 
capacity to rejx'al in word and action the impre-sions made 
on Ins mcniorv . ddiis natni'ai i2,aft ol memory and ton^’ui' 
would ha,vc‘ enaliled him to evolve muler the inlinence of 
woman *knowin^'h or mdvnowini;ly a kind of society con- 
c^enial for the exercise of his natural talents. Hut the brute 
force which man has in cominoii with beasts to aeijuire 
and cairry otT the object of his likin;j^, wliother woman 
or food, sc'ems to hav(‘ disturbiHl him very much in his 
conscious or unconsinoiis at<t.(*rn]it to liv'c a social life with 
his woman or women and cliildrcn. In tlie cai’l\' stai^cs of 
society man like a beast seems to have fought with man 
for woman or food. 
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'i'his kind of herd life seems to be as line ol human 
society in its eafliesfc staj^es as of beasts even now. It 
needs no proof that if human .society once existed in sneh 
a rude and nndeveIo]>e(l form as this, it was in that sta^e 
maternal or matriarcliical rather than paterna4> or patri- 
archical. At this sta^^e of society it was not possible for 
children to recognise tluur fatlier as easily as their mother 
who sucked, protected, and maintained them. The jiroof 
for this lies in the fact that children once went by 
their mother^s name instead of by their father’s name, a 
f^factice cpiite opposite to what now prevails. Words 
such as Daity^s, sons of Diti, Vainateyas, sons of Vinatii, 
KtSldra.ve 3 'as, sons of Kadru, Anjaneya, son of Anjanfi, 
JS-bala, son of J^bala, and Jaratkara, son of Jaratk&ru are 
taken as indicative of the uncertainty of the real begetter 
and of the unsettled condition of the society which ren- 
dered promi>ciiity among women a necessary evil,* The 
L&tyA,yana Srauta Sutra and the Nidfina Sfttra of the 
Selina AL^da furnish a still more reliable i>roof of promis- 
cuity of early women th m this. In L 3, 17-19 the 
LAtyAyana Si'auta la\s down that in Agnishtoma Sat Ira 
:uul otlun’ sncritir*(*s the Subrehina nyii priest sh^jiild, while 
singing tijt‘ "^nbralnnanxa litany <‘nnineratn tin' names of 
t he fat iu'r, grand fat her, and gi ea ♦ -gi a,nd-ra,t lim’ as well Jis 
of the son, grandson, and gr(‘at-grand-son oi‘ the saeri- 
lie«‘r. After impiii-ing alter (lie ia‘a.-on lor tlu' enumera- 
tion ol such names, the Nidaiia "'utra, (111. S) says as 
follows : — 

“ AA dmu'u an; of disonlerly cundnel. lie, the saeritie(‘r, 
here before tlivine and human witnesses, declai'es after 
mounting the sacrilieial car the names of 1lK>se whose 
deseeiulaiit In' is as well as the mimes of those whom he 


Ent-y. iU'it., \ ol, l-X, )►]). ZU-Iio, 
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•calls Ills own (lcs(*enc]Miils, lest Kinjj^ Soiini niay mount his 
oar (and not come down).” 

Tlie Mahabharata I'urnifilies a still clearer proof of this^ 
in (he lei>eijd of Svotaketii (Adfparva, Chapter 128, 
Kurnbhakona Ecfftion) : — 

“ Formerly women were not, eonlined in their houses 
and dependent oif husbands and other relatives. They used 
• to about freely enjoying* as best jdeased them. They 
did not then adhere toVheir husbands faithfully and yet 
they weie not i-ei^arded sinful, for that was the sanctioned 
custom of the times. IMiai very custom is followed to 
this day by biids and beasts without any exhibition of 
jealousy. l''hat practice, sanctioned by precedent, i.s 
applauded by Rishis. The jiraet ice is yet reo’arded 

^with respect amongst the Northern Kurus. Indeed, that 
custom, so lenient to women, has the sanction of antiipiity. 
'^rhe present praida'ee (of woman bein^’ confined to one 
husband for life) has been established but lately. 1 shall 
..t^ell thee now in detail who establisheil it and why. It has 

0 

been heard by us that there was a <j^rcat Rishi named 
Uddalaka. He had a son called Svetaketu who was also 
an ascetic of merit. The jn’i'sent. vii’tiious pi’actiee was 
(‘stablislicd by that S\ (‘j;d<(‘tu 'in anu'pi'. Ib'ar thou tin* 
reason for Ins anu'<‘*'- t hn* d:i\', iii tin* prcsi'iiec of "^N’eta- 
ketu’s i’atlici*a Rralmiaiia caun* and holllln^' Sv(‘(ak(‘tuC 
niotli(*i- hi the hand, tuM ln‘< — ‘ Let us Ih'holdinuf his 

mother scr/cd hy the hand and talo'U a\\a\' apj)ar(Mith 1)\’ 
foi'ce, tin* s(.n, moved b\ wrath, he<‘am(‘ ver\' indin'nant. 
Seeini;' his son in(li; 4 ‘naut Lddalaka a/idri'ssed him and 
said, — “ I»e not anory, () Son ! This is the jiractiee 
saneti(me(l hy aiitiipiity. \A’omeii of all orders in this 
world are free. .Inst as call !(* are sit ua,ti‘d so are human 
l)(*mo’s, too, w ithin . 1 heir respective orders. Sv(‘tak(‘1 ii, 
lK)Uev(‘r, disappro\ed of this custom and i*stab]isln*d 
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in the world the present ))raetice both for men and 
women. 

The conversation of Gautama with Satyakama JabaJa 
about the un^iertainty ol tlie Jatter^*^ parentage, as narrated 
in Chhandogya, IV. 4, 5, is another instasee pointing to 
the same conclusion. ^ 

I shall have occasion to speak, in connection with the 
origin of Kshatriyas, of a Vedie institution of (pieens or 
cows with no marriage tie, a custom on which the peculiar 
custom of the Nairs of Malabar seems to have been founded. 
Among the Nairs tlie woman lives with her mother or 
brother or in other cases has a house of her own where she 
receives her husband. ^‘No Nair knows his father, and 
every man looks upon his sister’s children as his heirs.” 
(Buchunan, 11. 412). 

These are strong evidences to prove that the family 
system among the Aryans of India or among their prede- 
cessors was of yore rather maternal or matriarehical than 
paternal or patriarchical and that it was due to the inabi-., 
lity of woman to defend herself against her ravisher and 
a peculiar kind of moral sense on the jjart of men. 

From this licentious or dissolute state of society in 
which safety of person and property was out of question, 
the next step r in the evolution of society seems to have 
been the formation of a defensive and offensive union 
of men and women as a protective measure. A number 
of settlements or unions of men and women seems to have 
arisen in various places under a common appellation, Gaiia, 
Janai or Kula. Each Gana or Jana seems to have adopted 
a liifEerent badge or banner of an animal, plant, or bird as 
its distinguishing mark, and as a device showing the supe- 
riority or inferiority in bravery of one Gana to the other. 
It is a strftnge coincidence that though widely separated 
frofin cftoh other, different communities or tribes of men 
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appear to h'ave adopted similai* bad^e;^ or totems as they 
are termed by ethnographers. The totem names of the 
North American tribes of Senecas are said to be wolf, 
bear, tiirth*, beaver, deer, snipe, hevon, and hawk. The? 
same names are said to prevail among other tribes known 
as Cayygas,«()Meidas, Aloliavvks, and the rest.- The totem 
names that seem to have once prevailed among the Aryans 
of India ar<; horse, elephant, goat, serpent, dog, eat, rat, 
Cow, buffalo, tiger, deer, monkey, lion, mungoose, eagle, 
owl, crow, cock, peacock, banner, smoke, lion, dog, bull, 
ass, elephant, and the like. 

There is reliable evidence to prove that the early Aryans 
were divided into as many tribes as are indicated by the 
names of the beasts, birds, and other objects rnentionecr 
above. It is an immemorial custom with the Hindus 
generally that the suitability of a proposed marriage match 
should be based upon day, gens, and other astrological 
liarmonies between the bride and the bridegroom. There 
are as many as twenty liarmonies or Kfftas, as they are 
called, to be ascertained, before the selection of a bride or 
bridegroom is declared acceptable. The most historically 
though not astiologii?ally important Kutas or harmonics are 
the (1) Gsftiakuta, or tribe-harmony, (2) the Yonikfita or 
species-harmony, (il) the PakshikAta or bird-harmony, 
(4) the Bl^utakftta or elements harmony, (5) Ayakiita or 
prosperity harmony, ((>) Varnakuta or class or caste har- 
mony, lind (7) Gotrakuta or family harmony. The way 
in which these harmonies are to be found out is thus ex- 
plained in the Kftlfi.mrita (Chapter III)^ 

Of the 27 stars, some nine stars are assigned to 
Devaganas or celestial tribes, some other nine to Rakshasa- 
ganas or demon tribes, and the remaining nine to human 


Erioy. Brit., Vol. IX, p, 20, 
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tribes. It is ruh'd lliat if both the Indde and the bride-" 
groom have birtli-stars bLdonging to the same tribe, they 
are said to have (rana-harmony. These birth-stars should 
fiever belong to ininr'cal tribes sueii as demoniac and 
human, in which case the proposed match should be 
given up. 

The Yoniku'^a or species-liarmony is t)aus explained : — 
The species are taken to be fourteen : — (1) horse, 
(’Z) elephant, (d) goat, (I) serpent, (e) dog, (6) cat, (7) rat, 
(§) cow, (9) buffalo, (iO) tiger, (11) deer, (1*2) monkey, 
(13) lion, (Id) mungoose. These together with their 
femaless are made 28. Of the '17 stars, made into 28 with 
the addition of the Abhijit, one star is assigned to each 
^ the 28 species, ^male and female. It is ruled out that 
the'coufde should have their birth-stars belonging to the 
same species or such different species as are not naturally 
inimical to each other. 

Similarly to each of the five birds such as, e.igle, owl, 
crow, cock, and peacock, some five and five stars are as- - 
signed and to tlie second and third bird one more star is 
also assigned to make up Z7% If the couple are found to 
have such birth-stars as are assigned to the same bird, they 
are said to have bird-harmony. 

Likewise the 27 stars are distinguisiied among the so 
called five elements, e^*th, air, water, fire amk, ether. It 
is ruled that the birth-stars of the couple should belong to 
the same or friendly elements," but never to inimical 
elements. 

To find out Aya^fi^a or prosperity-ha’*mony, the astro- 
loger is directed to proceed as follows : — 

The eight cardinal points, East, South-East, South, 
South-West, West, North-West, North and North-East 
are designated by the names, flag, smoke, lion, dog, bull, 
elephant and crow. Out of the 27 stars, three, three 
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stars ace assigned to oacdi of the cardinal points and the 
remaining three stars are added to the first tliree points, 
one to each, tliiis making up 27. iThe points with their* 
names being rnai;ked on the circumference of a circle, 
the fifth pomt, counting from any initial point, is consi- 
d('red to be the ei^emy of the first. The birth-stars of the 
couple are considered to be in liarmoiiy, if they do not 
belong to ijiimieal ])oint^. 

Tlie class or caste-harmony is thus explained : — 

Some three zodiacal signs are assigned to Brahman 
class, some ihreo to Kshatriya class, some three to Vaisya 
and the remaining thret* to Sudra. If the birth signs of 
the bride and bridegroom are of t he same class or if that 
of* the bridegroom is of higher class than that of the 
bride, they are said to be in class-harmony. 

Th(» (rotra or family harnumy is explained as follows : — 
Idle progenitors of families are said to be seven : 
Marichi, Atri, Vasishtha, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha and 
•Kratn. The :28 stars with Abhijit are distributed among 
the 7 progenitors at; f stars to each. The coii])le are said 
to be in faniil}' harmony, if thi!ir birth-stars belong to 
different fan »i lies. ^ 

Mere totemism in a good sense and astrology appear 
to be so insepjxrably mixed u[) that it is hardly possible to 
find out whicli gave the lead to the other. But as such 
totemie iflimes, if they are tolemie at all, are found among 
savage tribes of other nations with no connection with 
stars or zodiacal signs, it stands to reason Jbo hold that they 
are of totemie origin, intended to sanction or prohibit 
marriage between persons of the same totem name and to 
acknowledge the duty to sujiport in war or to revenge other 
members of the same name. And as civilization advanced 
and as tribes of different totems became amalgamated 
together by conquest or reconciliation, such totem names 
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as a cat- man, a rat-maid, miglit have still ])er8Lstec] in the 
retentive recolle(jtion of old men and women and might 
"have led a shrewd ast»-oIoger to explain the totem name by 
connecting it with the birth date or birth star of the persons. 
That stars, days, months and hours of the day were of 
old designated by names of animals, plants, and other 
things, is clearly borne out by history.^ Thus there is 
reason to believe that though KA,Umrita and other astro- 
nomical treatises are of recent date, still the totem names 
recorded in them are of prehistoric origin, traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation. Accordingly 
even in the Vedas mention seems to have been made of 
such totem names as ‘ Sigru, horse-radish, and aja, goat 
in connection with tribes. The way in which the sacrificer 
is directed in the Krishnayajurveda (VI. 6, 4, 17) to assign 
to the twelfth stake his enemy or a rat seems to imply 
the tendency of the times to designate a hostile tribe by 
the name, rat. The names of the eleven sacrificial animals, 
enumerated in the Krishnayajurveda (V. 5, 11, 4-9) may 
have some remote coimeetion with totemie custom. Side 
by side with this regulation of marriages by totem names, 
as set forth in the first five harmonies mentioned above, 

t 

there is also the institution of gotras or families on patri- 
archical basis, prohibiting the marriage of a woman of the 
same gotra, as well as of a woman descended from his 
paternal or maternal ancestors vVithin the sixth degree. 

Now the question is how these two customs of marriage, 
one based upon ptional maternal family system and 
regulated by totem names of tribes, and the other 
connected with families established on patriarchical basis 
and indicative of an advanced form of society, are to be 
reconciled with each other. The answer is furnished by 


® Bnoy. Brit., Tol, XXIY, p. 793. 
* Bigveda, VII. 18, 19. 
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A ^uidiniJ!;- astrolog-ieal* v^erso commonly quoted by astro- 
lojjjers. It is as follows : — 

.Friendshi]) between the lords of the birth-signs of tlu*^ 
bride and bridegroom is essential ainong the Brahmans ; 
regulation of ma*rriage by gana-harmony (as explained 
above) is e*ssential among the Kshatriyas ; the distance 
oF the birth-stai^i of the brid(‘ from that of the bride- 
•groom (by about 1 8(P) is imjiortant for the V^aisyas ; 
s])eeies-harmony (as explained above) is essential for the 
Sudras.^’^* 

From this it can be safely inferred that the Sudras, a 
race different from the Aryans, were divided into a number 
oF totemic tribes at war with each other and with families 
organised on maternal basis. It is probable that when 
they were taken into the Aryan fold rather by reconcilia- 
tion than by sword by the invading Aryans, the latter had 
incorporated witli their own many of their forrner^s reli- 
gious, social and political customs and that promiscuity 
uF women, regulation of marriage by totemic names, and 
Niyoga or the custom of deputing a man to beget a son on 
an appointed wife were customs rather of the Sudras than 
of the Aryans. What were the other religious, social, and 
political customs of the Sudras^ which the Aryans had incor- 
porated with their own is a question that seems to be a rich 
mine for exjilorers. Leaving this knotty question aside, it 
may, ho,wever, be presumed that when the Aryans invaded, 
India they consisted of families organised on a patriarchical 
basis, as vividly described by the following soul-stirring 
hymn of the Atharva-veda (III. 30) ^ 

Freedom from hate I bring to you, concord and un- 
animity. 

3 See K&Umrita, Chapter 3, verse 189. 
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1. Love one another as the cow lovetli llie calf that 
she hath borne. 

2. One-minded with his mother let the son be loyal 
' to his sire. Let the \Vife, calm and t^entle, sjieak words 

sweet as honey to her lord. 

i 

3. No brother hate his brother, no sister to sister be 
unkind. Unanimous, with one inteilt, speak ye your 
speech in friendliness. 

4*. That spell through which gotis sever not, nor ever 
bear each other liate. 

That spell we lay upon your home, a bond of union for 
the men. 

5. Intelligent, submissive, rest united, friendly and 
kind, bearing the yoke together. 

Come speaking sweetly each one to the other. I make 
you one-intentioned and one-minded. 

6. Let what drink, your share of food be common, 
together with one common bond I bind you. 

Serve Agni, gathered round him like tlie spokes about 
the chariot nave. 

7. With binding charm I make you all united, obeying 
one sole leader and one-minded. Even as the gods who 
watch and guard the Amrit at morn and eve may ye be 
kindly-hearted.” 

There is also philological evidence to prove that before 
the Aryans of India had separated from their brethren, the 
Greeks, the Romsias, the Celts and others, they had arrived 
at a state of society in which families on a constitutional 
basis were firmly set up. The following list of words 
common to the three kindred languages Sanskrit, Greek 
and liatin, is a suitable evidence .of the formation of 
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families on patriarchieal basis and of a tribal or democratic 
form of Government : — 


Sanskrit. 

(jroek. 

Latin. 

English. 1 

pilar 

pater 

pater 

father 

malar 

*mater 

mater 

mother 

• 

bhiatar 

phratria 

fratei’ 

brother 

naptar 

*i5nepsios 

nepos 

grandson 

jamatar 

<^ambros 

^ener 

sou-in-law 

Hvasura 

bee lira 

gocer 

father-in-law 

widhava 


vidua 

widow 

rajan 


rex 

king 

rajni 


regi na 

(preen 

])atni 

liosis 

potens 

mistress honourable 

padati 

[K‘ZOS 

peditis 

footinau 

raj ala 

ar^uivs 

argentum 

silver 

(lama 

(lorn os 

dornos 

house 

vis or vosa 

f dikes 

vieus 

house, village 

pur 

polis 


city 

nau 

nans 

navis 

shij^ 

avitra 

eretmos 


oar. 


From these and other words, too numerous to quote 
here, it may Joe safely inferred that the Aryans had already 
arrived at a state of society tliat settled itself in a city 
with a raja, tribal chief, but not a king, with padatis, 
footmen to g^ard the city and the agriculturists, carpen- 
ters, wcOTers, blaek-smithsf gold-smiths and others to 
work upon iron, silver and other metals. There is reason 
to believe that like the Greeks and the Romans who had 
no monarchical institution when they settled in Europe 
after leaving their original home, the Aryans of India 
had no monarchical organisation when they immigrated 
into India. The word Rajan which corresponds with 
Roman rex, chief, seems to have originally signified a chief 
or noble, but not a hereditary monarel.. There are a few 
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passages in the Vedas in which Rajan means merely a chief 
or a noble which in a number of other passages is used 
«,in the sense of a hereditary monarch. Tin’s variation in 
its sense is evidently due to the evolution of kingshi]) from 
an original tribal chieftainship. Westmu scholars are 
inclined to believe that the normal, though not universal 
form of Government in early India was that by kings^ as 
might be exjiected in view of the fact that Aryan Indians 
were invaders in a hostile territory; a situation which, as 
in the case of the Aryan invaders of Greece and of the 
German invaders of England, resulted almost necessarilv 
in strengthening the monarchical element of the consti- 
tution.® ‘ It is also believed that the Vedic monarchy was 
sometimes hereditary and in others (dective, though it is 
doubtful whether the election by the peoplt* was between 
the members of the royal family only or extended to 
members of all the noble clans.’ But sovereign power, if 
monarchical, must be either hereditary or for life of the 
pei’son elected as a monarch. Such does not seem to be the 
case with sovereign power in the early Vedic })eriod. As 
will be seen later on, persons elected to it were fre- 
quently expelled and restored. Frequent ^attempts to 
perform sacrificial offerings and spells for the attainment of 
sovereign power by different persons indicate that 
sovereign power in the early Vedic period Was certainly 
democratic and insecure, bas«d as it was on the ever- 
changing popular will, as shown by the frequent attempts 
of elected chiefs to control the popular passion by spells 
and witchcraft. ^ The anarchical disturbance due to the 
frequent election, expulsion and restoration of chiefs 
seems to have led the people to establish monarchical form 


® Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. ^10. 
^ Vedic Index, Vol. 11, p. 211. 
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of j^overnmeiit on a liereditary basis, as stated both in the 
Kaiitiliya Arthasaslra and the Mahabharata. ^ It is on the 
sn Imposition of tln‘ evolution of hereditary monarchy out of» 
an original democratic or tribal chieftainship that the 
use of the ^word* Uajan both in the sense; of a democratic 
leader and a hereditary king can find a satisfactory explana- 
tion. The follow*! fig are the passages in which the word 
' Ra an is used in time sense of a noble : — 

lie amplities his lordly might, with nobles (rajans) 
he slays, even mid alarms he dwells secure. 

In great or lesser tight none cheeks him, none sub- 
dues, — the wiekier of the thunderbolt.'^ I* 8. 

Here the word rajabhih in plural means many kings, if 
it be taken in that sense. There cannot possibly be no 
more than a king to tight mider the leadershi]) of 
Indra. 

If in your dwelling, or at a uohle's, or at a Brahman’s, 
ye, India and Agni, holy ones, rejoice you, 

Even from thence, ye mighty lords, come hither and 
drink libations of the flowing Soma.” llig.> I. 108, 7. 

As Indra and Agni are invoked to come and drink the 
libation of ^Soma in the sacritice performed by a king, 
they cannot be thouglit of as lingering in another king’s 
dwelling. 

O mn(?li invoked, may vve subdue all famine and evil 
want V'ith store of grain* and cattle. 

May we allied, as first in rank, with nobles obtain 
possessions by our own exertion.” Big-, X. 42 , 10. 

There cannot be many kings with whom the priests 
can possibly ally themselves. 

He who hath store of herbs at hand like nobles amid 
an assembly of men, — physician is that sage’s name, 
fiend-slayer, chaser ©£ disease.” Rig., X. 97, 6. 

« Arthasastra, p. 16. (English translation). Mahabharata, Santi 
Chap. 66. . ' 
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There oannot possibly be many kings attending an 
assembly of people. Hence the wwd Rajanah must 
%mean nobles here. 

Seize, Agni, on thy power and^ lirmly hold it : 
Contend thou with tin* friend by way of* friendship. 
Placed in the centre of our fellow nobles, Aji^ni flash forth, 
frequently invoked here.^’ A. V., II. (>, 4. 

There cannt be many fellow kings. The word 
Sajata^ fellow or born together, is an epithet qualifying the 
word Rajnah, nobles. 

Make me beloved among the gods, beloved among 
the nobles, make me dear to every one who sees and to 
Siidra and to Aryan man.” A. V., XIX. 1. 

There cannot be many kings in his place to whom 
the singer wants to endear himself. 

Bestow splendour on our Brahman.s ; bestow splend- 
our on our nobles ; b^istow splendour on our Vaisyas and 
Siidras ; bestow splendour over spieudoiir on rne.”^ 

Here the sense of the word Rajasu can possibly be no 
other than nobles. 

** Just as I speak in undearing terms 15 people, to 
Brahmans, nobles, Sudras, Aryans and even to my deadly 
foe, so may I become dear to gods, to the bestovjer of gifts ; 
may my desire be fulfilled and I may realise this.”^^ 

Here like the words Brahmana, Sudra and Arya, the 
Rajanya means a class but not an individual. Hence it 
must mean nobles «e»s a class. (Krishna Yajurveda, I. 3, 6) 
Since there is reason to believe that individual ownership 
of land in severalty was an established custom of Vedie 
ladia, it follows that frequent attempt at sacrificial 

« Tait. S., V. 7, 6, 4. Vaj. S., l8, 48. 

Tait. S., I. 3, 6, Vaj. S., 26, 2. 
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jperformaijce for the possession of a village (grama) and 
of a kingdom (rashtra) must neeessaiily be rather for its 
overlordship tlian for the possession of the land. The 
Krishnayajnrvoda refers to owners]l^j^ of land in severalty 
as follows : — • 

He sh(Aild make an offering to Iiulra and Agni on 
eleven potsherds v%ho has a dispute about a field or with 
.his neighbours.^’ II. 2. 

The following sa.erifiees are enjoined for the attainment 
of lordship over a village or a kingdom : — 

He who desires a village should offer to the All-gods 
the saeriliee for taking possession. His equals are 
couiieeted with All-gods; verily he has recourse to the 
All-gods with their own share ; verily they subject 
his equals to him ; he becomes possessed of a village.^^^ ^ 
(Krishna Yajus, II. 3, 10.) 

They should be offered for one who desires the king- 
dom ; the llashtrabhrits are the kingdom ; verily with 
the kingdom ; he wins the kingdom for him ; he 
becomes the kingdom ; they should be offeredfor oneself ; the 
llashtrabhrits are the kingdom ; the people are the king- 
dom, cattle are the kingdom ; in that he becomes the 
highest, het's the kingdom. , Verily with the kingdom he 
wins the kingdom, he becomes fJe riched of Iris equals. 
They should ^be offered for one who desires a village ; the 
Kasht.rabhrits are the kingdom, his fellows are the kingdom ; 
he becomes possessed of a village. He offers on the dicing 
place ; verily on the dicing place he wins his fellows for him ; 
being won they ivait upon him. They should be offered on 
the mouth of the chariot for him who desires force ; the 
Rashtrabhrits are the force ; verily by force he wins force 
for him ; he becomes possessed of force. They should be 


* ^ Compare Krishna Yaj., II. 2, 1. See also Appendix I. 
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offered for him who is expelled from his kimi^dom. To 
all his chariots he should say ‘ Be yoked *; verily he yokes 
the kini^dorn for him. The oblations of him whose realm 
IS not in order are disordered. He should take off tlie 
rij^ht wheel of his chariot and offer in tlie box. So he 
puts in order his oblation ; and the kin^vloiu comes in 
onler in ae 3 ord with tlieir c niiin^ into order. (Krishna 
Yaj., III. 4, 8.) 

It is probable that recourse was had to dice-play and 
chariot-race to decide the claims of rival competitors for 
sovercisjn power over a villa<^e or kin^j^dom. The statement 
that on the dicing-plaee he wins his fellows and beint>^ 
won they wait upon him found in above quotation confirms 
this view. The LtltyAyana Srauta Sutra (VIII. 11, l)also 
prescribes the Vajapeya for whomsoever the Brahmans and 
the Rajans may |)lace at their head. Both in the Vajapeya 
and the Rajasuya dice-play and ehariot-raee form 
an important part of the rite. In tlie Rajasuya sacrifice the 
king (to be elected) is made to step on a tiger skin, under 
which is place 1 a piece of lead rejjresenting iJie head of 
Namuchi, on which he tramples. He then ])e.rfonns a 
chariot-race with sixteen other chariots and |>Iays or 
deputes his Akshavapa, dice-player, to play at dice for 
him. It appears that his election to the sovereign power 
over the kingdom depended on his success in the chariot- 
race or in the dice-play or in both. In addition to war 
as a means to decide the claims of contending ])arties 
for power or possession, wrestling combat, chariot-race, 
or dice-play between two representatives of the contend- 
ing parties seems to have been looked upon of old as a 
peaceful means to settle the question at issue. The rule 
seems to have been the underlying factor of the dice-play 
which is said to have been undertaken by ancient kings 
such as Nala and his brother Jayatseua or Pushkara and 
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\ lulhis hlliira and Duryodliaiia, ‘ - in the very ])i’esence oF 
Hkmi* <d(‘etx)rs:, the peopUi and tlie priests. 

There is als() evideiie.<‘ to l)elieve that ]>erha[)S ovvin^ 
to dilijcnlties in (h‘eidin< 4 ‘ I el iinisor rival claimants to 
sovereiiL^'n power or'otlnn* causes, some states continued to 
stK'eessrully inanaL^'c, their altai rs even without a kiinjj. 
Zimmer is said to“''liave Found in some \ edie passao*es 
states havini;' no kin^-s. ddiis is stated in the \'edic 
Index oF Maedonell and Keith : — - 

Zimmer sees traces in one passsa^’e oF the Iiiij;'veda 
tliat in times oF peace there was no kinij; in some states 
the members oF the royal tarnily holding; e(pial rii^hts. 
lie comj)ares this with the state oF affairs in early 
(fermany. But. the ]')assap;e merely shows that the 
nobles could be called llajan and is not decisive for the 
sense aseribed to it by Zimmer. OF eourse this state of 
affairs is ])erFe(*tly possible and is exemplified later in 
Buddhistic times,” ^ 

• The Riij;’v<*da j)assa^'e referred to by him rims as 
follows : — 

Where a Brahman meets with herbs like nobles in an 
assembly, he* is ealled a ]ihysitian liend-slayer and oliaser 
of dis€*ase.” X. iJ7, 0. 

The AthaL*\a \^edic [lassa^es which are believed by 
Zirnmei* to convey tlie sar^^e idea are 1 . 9 ; 111 . 1 ; and 
IV. 2;i. 

1. May Indra, Pnslian, Vanina, Mitra, Agni 
benignant gods, maintain this man in riches. 

May the Adityas and the Visvadevas set and support 
this man in supreniest lustre. 

Arthasastra, V. Ill, 3. 

' ^ Vedic Index, Vol. 11, p. 216. 
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2. May light, O gods, be around him, Agiii, the snri, 
all that is bright and golden. 

Prostrate beneath our feet iiis foes and rivals. 

Uplift him to tlie loftiest cope off heaven. 

8. Through that most mighty prayer, O fatavedas, 
wherewith thou brought milk to strengthen Indra, 

Even therewith exalt this man, O Agni, and give hiip 
highest rank among his fellows. 

4. I have assumed this saerilice, O Agni, their hopes, 

Their glory and their riches’ fulness. 

Prostrate beneath our feet his foes and rivals 

Uplift him to the loftiest cope of heaven.” 

A. V., 1. 9. 

This is clearly a sacrificial hymn or prayer to strengthen 
the claim of a candidate to sovereign [)ower, whether 
strong or weak. It follows therefore that the state, to the 
lordship of which the candidate aspired, was in the mean- 
time in a state of interregnum. 

“ To thee hath come the kingship with its si)leuJour 

On ! shine as lord, sole .'uler of the people. 

King ! let all regions of the heavens invite thee. 

Here let men wait on thee and before theo. 1. 

The tribesmen shall elect thee for the kingship, 

These five celestial regions shall elect thee. 

Rest on the height and top of kingly power ; thence as a 

Mighty man award us treasures 2. 

Kinsmen, inviting thee, shall go to meet thee, 

With thee go Agni as an active herald. 

Let women and their sons be friendly minded. 

Thou, mighty cue, sbalt see abundant tribute. 


8 . 
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First shall the Asvins, Varuna, and Mitra, the 
Universal gods, and Maruts call thee. 

Then turn thy mind to giving gifts of treasure, 
Thence, mighty one, distrihiite wealth among us. 

Speed to* us hither from the farthest distance 
Propitious untA lin e be Earth and Heaven. 

Even so hatli \ aruna, this King, asserted, he who 
llimsidf hath ealleiV thee : come thou hither. 




4 . 


Pass to tlie tribes of men, O Indra, Tndra. 
ddiou with tlie Vhinina hast been found accordant. 

To his own place this one (Agni) hatli called thee, saying 
‘ Let him adore the gods and guide the Clansmen.^ 6. 


The bounteous [uiths in sundry forms and plaees, 

All in accord, have given thee room and comfort. 

Let all these in eoimert call ibee bitber. 

Live thy tenth decade here, a strono- kind rider.^* 7. 

A. V., III. 4. 


Exalt and strengthen this my prince, O Indra, 

Make him sole lord and leader of the people. 

Scatter his foes, deliver all his rivals into his hand 
In struggles for precedence. 1. 

Give him a share in village, kine, and horses 
And leave his enemy without a portion. 

Let him as king be heacf and chief ot princes. 

Give up to him, O Indra, every foeman. 2. 

Let him be treasure-lord of goodly ti^asures. 

Let him as king be master of the people. 

Grant unto him great power and might, O Indra, 

And strip his enemy of strength and vigour. 3. 

Like milk kine yielding milk for warm libations, 
Shower, Heayen and Earth, on him full many a blessing. 
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^lay lie as kiii<i: be Iiidra’s well-beloved, 

The dai’lin^’ of Die kine, tiie plants, and the cattle. 1. 

I join in leaj^'iio with the(‘ \ ielorions Indrji, 

AVith whom men conquer and are never defeated. 

He shall make thee the folk^s soh* loi'd and leader 
Shall make thee hi<>diest (»f all hum;^jii riders. 5. 

Supreme art thou, beneath thee are thy rivals, 

And all, O kino% who were thine adversaiies. 

Sole lord and leader and allied witli Indra, biin^’, 
Conquer, thy foemeids u;oods and treasures. 0. 

Consume, with lion aspect, all theii* hamlets, with 
I'i^er aspect, drive away thy foernen. 

Sole Lord and leader and allied, with Indra, 

Seize, cou([uer, thine enemies^ possessions.’’ 7. 

In the first of these two hymns, the elected king seeing 
to have been an outsider, as he was ex)Hcted to ‘Csj)eeii 
thither from farthest distance.” In th(‘ second, tiie right 
of the elected king to a share in the villagivprodnce, and 
kine and horses in accordance with the custom of Die 
monarchical states of those times is already cdearly speci- 
fied. It follows therefore* that in these two instauei's tlu' 
states were of a republican pattern in government. 

Still more conclusive is the cvidi'nce furnished by the 
Aitareya and Taittiriva Rrajimanas about tlie existence 
of republics during the Vedic period : — 

“ The Devas said, it is on account of our having’ no 
king that the Ashras defeat us. Let us elect a king. All 
consented. They elected Soma their king. Headed by 
King Soma, they were victorious in all directions.” 
(Ait. Br., I. 14). 

The Devas and Asuras joined in .battle. Then Praja- 
pati concealed his eldest son Indra, lest he might be killed 
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liy the Asuras. Prahlada, the son of Kayadhu 

likewise eoneealcd his son \ iro(*hana, lest he mij^-lit he 
killed by llie Devns. d'lu* Dcvas ^went to lhajapati andi 
said : tlao'e eaii |>ossi})l\ lie no battle for a stati* liavini;' no 
kinijj (for it^ lead(*r). 'VUoy eoin-ted Tndra to fa* their kino* 
with sneriliees.’’ ('Fait lb'., 1. 5, !)). 

11ie Ain]>attJi;i Siitt'iiita of t]it‘ Ibiddhists (I. lUJ) and 
tin? Arthasastra of Kantilya (\I. I) r(‘fer in uninistak- 
a, hie terms to the existenei^ of repidilies oi- corporations 
of waii'iors (Kshatri\a Snmi) with the title of llajans 
even so late as the I biddliistie period, wlnai a greater 
portion of India, was divided into a nninber of hereditary 
monai’chica.l states. 

Ijikewise liofh the Arthasastra (I. 1-1) and tlie Maha- 
bharal i ( Ibi jadhanna Parva, (’hapter 07) s|)eak of a 
period when the Aryans had no monartdn’eal iitstitiitions, 
and electt‘d Mann to lie tlieir kino* for tlie tlrst time in 
t.lu‘ir history. 

lienee it may be safely asserted tliat wlien the Ai’yaiis 
iiivad(‘l India, tlu'y wej'c divided into a number of (lanas 
or .lanas eorres pondini; t<- tlie iioman (lens and (.* elites 
and th(' (ryeek (linos, eaeh (lens being* a republic oj’ 
democracy \vith no kino-, and that during the A'edie and 
Ib’ahminie ]^eriods a number (*f the Janas passed into elec- 
tive nionari^iies, wdiilc a fmv retained their republican form 
even so late as the Ibiddiiifc^ pieriodA 

VVe have no reliable* information as to what their eco- 
nomical and atlministrative condition was at the remote 

f 

jieriod. Still from what Hindu astrologers traditionally 
say of [ilanetary constitution with reference to its intluence 
on the economic and administrative condition of human 
society, some information may be gathered about the 


1 i 
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economical and administrative constitution of the republics. 
Accordini!^ to the astroloovrs the planetary world is believed 
<:o consist of nine jjrimaiy Nayakas or louls, such as a 
king, minister, commander of the arm} , superintendent of 
crops, superintendiMit of grains, sujierintendenii of barter 
(argha), superintendent of clouds, superintendent of li(p]ids, 
and that of dry things. Then tliere are seven secondary 
leaders, as the lords of horses, of elephants, of cows, of’ 
sheep, of buffaloes, of <‘arrmls, and of asses. Then a set 
of ten subordinate lords, such as lords of gods, of men, 
of wealth, of (doth, of gems, <»f women, of trees, of beasts, 
of goods, and of trade, d’hen follows a set of live, as lords 
of the treasury, of war, of ornaments, of edict (ajna) 
and of transactions. Tlien another sot of five, as the lords 
of learning, of happiness, of counsel, of woik, and of 
bravery. The division of these 8fi lords into five groups 
is evidently an indication of succc'ssive later additions. 
Accordingly they may be rediu'cd to nine, as (1) a lord of 
war, (i) a lord of crops, (8) one of grains, (4) one of 
trade and barter, (5) one of cattle and beasts, (fi) one of 
water, (7) one of forests, (8) one of clothings and imple- 
ments and (9) one of disputes (Vyavahara). , 

Uf these, the duty of the lord of war is clear enough 
and it is he on whom lay the most important duty, the 
protection of the gens against enemies. The*dutv of the 
one of the two lords of crcy^s and grains seems to have 
been the supervision of crops and harvests and protection 

of them from wild tribes and beasts. In the absence 
a 

of currency it was not an easy task to settle the rate 
of barter of things and a separate oflScer seems to 
have been appointed for the purpose of fixing the rate, at 
which things had to be bartered. The lord of cattle had 
to lead the cattle of the gens as a \Vhole to pasture and 
graze them and bring them back to the village in the 
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«everiin^’, a * is still a custom in a number of* villages even 
now. The duty of the lord of water was evidently the 
regulation of water of the village tank or lake, or river for 
drinking or irrigation of cro])S. Tiie ap])ointment of a 
lord of clothings and iinplements was of course for the 
})urpose of Skiving facilities for the jirodiiclion of clothing 
and weaving and ,4igricultural im])leinents. Lastly it was 
.the duty of the lord of disinites, to settle the civil disputes 
of the people and to ]ninish the criminals, perha})s fol- 
lowing the o|)inion of the village elders assembled in the 
])ubHc ground or hall on important cases. If there was a 
lord of learning in addition, he might have been the village 
priest whose business was, as still prevalent in a number 
of villages, to perform the sacrifices, to conduct the mar- 
riages, funerals and religious functious, to fix the time of 
sowing and reaping and to impart knowledge to the village 
boys. It need not be stated that all these officers were 
maintained, as they arc* even now, at the exyiense of the 
village as a whole. 

Laud was held in severalty * and each family devoted 
itself to its agricultural or industrial pursuits severally. 
Hunting, fishing, eollection of forest produce, repair of 
village tanks and other big p’t-ojects were, as they are even 
now, cmrried out on communal or co-operative basis. 
Lending and borrowing of grains at interest was a preva- 
lent custom. Division o^ parental property among the 
male children during or after the life of the father was an 
established custom even during the Vedic period. Caste 
was unknown, but the people were dividetl into four classes, 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and the Sudras. 
There was intermarriage among the classes, the lower class, 


Tail. Bavihita, !!• 3,1. 

Tait Samhita, II, 6.1. See also Appendk IT. 
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however, not bein^ permilted to many a maideu of ai. 
iip[)er class. There wa,s interdiiiiii^' iunon*>' t!u‘ pinr classes, 
the Siidras being* employed as cooks, (jandding was a 
painful vice of tin* tim:?s. Evdi kings Inst their kingdoms 
and even their wives by taking to gambling. 

vS rich seems to be in brief the iiatur(‘ oi lie* liltle 
republics of the Indian Aryans wlien Uiey invaded and 
occu{)ied the North AVestern parts of India. W'liether this 
deserves the name of a republic or (hnnoeracy or tribal 
state of society is a (piestioii that may l)e conveniently left 
to the taste of historians. 
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The division of the Hindus originally into four classes, 
the Brahmans, th^ Kshalriyas, the Vaisyas, and the 
Sudras and later into rigid castes bearing the same names 
is of Indian origin, as no trace of such divdsion is found 
among the Greeks, the Romans, and other branches of the 
Indo-European race. It is true that the Aryans of tlie 
West, too, had tluur priests, warriors, t raders, and husband- 
men like their brethren of India, but still there was not 
among them such distinct classification of social grades 
which, with later rostriiitions as to coimuhni hi and i'oni- 
mensalKf/y easily [lassed into isolated castes. Nor are the 
class names Indo-European in origin. Even in some elec- 
tion liyrans, the elected man is found designated not even 
^as a Kshatriya, but merely as man by the use of the 
demonstrative pronoun Ghis.’ It is probable therefore 
that the word Kshatriya, protector from wounds, is a later 
Indian or I ndo-Iranian word deriv(‘d to designate a sej)a- 
rate class of later formation. S*o long as no need was felt 
for the institution ofasejiarate Kshatriya class to defend the 
hearth and hofne of the invading Aryans, the general term 
used to designate a king electijd for life or for a definite 
period was Raja, noble, corresponding to the Roman Rex. It 
is a historical fact admitted by almost all Western scholars 
that when the Aryans invaded Indi a, t heir ^leaders were not 
monarchs, but brave warriors elected for the occasion. ' ' 
Such occasional election of a warrior to defend them against 
their external enemies, does not seem to have answered their 
purpose after they settled themselves in the country. They 

Rig , X. 173. A.V., 1. 9 : Taifc. Saiiihita, I 8, IQ. 
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seem to have felt the need for the elect ion of a permanentehief 
to be at their liead and carry on the internal administration 
of their settlements. This view is corroborated both by 
the Arthasastra and the Mahabharata. The Arthasastra 
says (I. 18) : — 

People, sufferino* from anarchy as illustrated by the 
proverbial tendency of a lar^e fish swallowing a small 
one, first elected Mann Vaivasva^.a to be their king and 
allotted one-sixth of the grains grown and one-tenth of 
the merchandise as sovereign dues.’^'^ 

How they elected their king, and whom they elected 
and for what period are tpiestions that cannot be satis- 
factorily answered. It is |)robabIe that as dice-play and 
chariot race are found forming part of the coronation 
rite, the successful candidate in one or two of those games 
seems to be the one that was seh^cted by the people for 
the coveted post. The statement rmide in the Rigveda 
(X. 81, 8) that the king himself pays homage and 
reveres the dice does not seem to m(‘an a gamester’s respect 
to an amusement. Though at a later ])eriod when here- 
ditar}^ monarchy was firmly established in the land, 
these two games in connection with the c 3 ronat.ion rite 
of the kings had become imu’ely symbolic, there is no 
reason to disbelieve that their connection with the rite 
originated from the custom of making the kingdom a 
reward for success in the games. Though the proffered 
prize in a chariot race was a thousand cattle (Rig., VI. 45), 
there is no reason to believe that the ju ize in all cases 
was of the same kind, but never a kingdom. 

The trouble which an elected chief had to contend 
against seems to have been threefold : trouble due to 

Vodic Index, Vol. 11, }) 20. Mahabharata, Rajadhaniia Parva, 
Chap. 67. 

Tai. Samhita, I. 8, 10-11 and 11. 2, 1. 

Big., VII I. 70 and TI. 31. 
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external foes or fihori^iual j)eo})]e, and that due to his 
own kinsHien, and lasllv^ his disagreement with the 
assembly of the j)eo{)le. In the earliest ])eriod when 
a se])arate Kshatriva (dass was not vet established, the 
only troubl(‘ , which the (deeted chier or Ha ja had to 
contend aujainst was tlu‘ fre((U(‘nt attack ot th(‘ Aryan 
setthuTients by the aborii^dnal ])eo])l(‘. In the course of 
time the Aryans seem ^to have* ;LJ^ot, ri<I of this partly by 
conquering and ejislavini;- the native tribes and partly by 
takinii^ them into th(‘ Aryan fold by extendi n<j^ to them 
ri^ht of connubium and commensality . I'he employ- 
ment of Sudras as cooks and servants in the houses of even 
the Aryan ])riests, the marriage ' ‘ ol* Sudra women by the 
Aryans, and the })ri vile^e,- “ j^'ranted to the sons of Brah- 
mans by Sudra wives, of becoming Brahmans and of 
exercisini^ even priestly functions are historical instances 
of the conciliatory policy of the invaders. Even enslaved 
men and women of the Sudras seem to have been al* 
4owed to take part in the most solemn sacrillees of the 

Aryans. Milking’ the cows in sacritices is a function 

entrusted to Sudras and the completion of the (xavam 

Ayana sacrifice is marked by the dancinjj^ of Sudra women. 
That at a later period of the history of the Aryans 

Sudras were allowed even the ri<^ht of becominp^ kinjjjs in 
many of the ATyan kinii^doms, is an undeniable historical 
fact. Why the Chandalas* were not granted rights 
and privileges similar to those which the Sudras 
succeeded in getting from the Aryans, is a question 
that requires further investigation. It is however pro- 
bable that they belonged to an earlier aboriginal race, 
too firmly inclined to its own wild and loathsome way 
of living. 

Kalivarjya prakarana, Smritichandrika, Vol. I. 

LtltyS-yana Srautasutra, Dasapeya Sacrifice. 
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When the troubles due to :ibon<^iual I’aee were thus 
removed, th(‘ priestlv class together with the ))(^o])U‘ seem 
to have turned their, attention to the <|U(‘stion of eleetiiiij^ 
a kiu^. It was a (juestion of iiite,r]ial administration. 
A skilful admini^^trator, ca])able of 2^vjvernin«’ the 
people in accordance witli their customs, and with 
no domestic trou})les of liis own, was the one that 
was urorently needed. The j)riestvS seem to have thou^i^ht 
that a bachelor kini*- with no domestic ties of his own 
would best servo their purpose. Aceordinj^ly they seem 
to have cstablislied an institution of queens, on ilie eldest 
of whom it was, as will b(‘ shown lat(‘r on, the duty of the 
chief priest to beujet a pidnoe. It appears that the prince had 
to live a celebate life and ride the kinujdom in accordance 
with the wishes of the peo])l(‘’s assembly. While this 
new departure removed the inherent- diflieulties of elec- 
tion, it seems to have occasioned some new troubles. 
There seems to have aiisen a new class of princes or 
Kshatriyas, as they were called, and while the kinsmen of 
the ruling prince endeavoured to snatch tJie kingdom in 
the interests of some one elsi* of their own class, the 
ruling princes themselves, one after another, seem to 
have been fi^htin^ with the priests for their own ri^ht of 
marriage and for hereditary monandiy. In somi* Aryan 
settlements tlie priests .seem to have rnadi^ a compromise 
with their rulers and .set up hereditary monarchies while 
in others, tlie dispute between the jwiests and the rulers 
seems to have occasioned a civil war which, as will be seen 
later on, ended disastrously for the ])riests. These and 
other troubles of elective monarchy are clearly hinted, if 
not expressed, in the following election hymns of the 
Rigveda and Atharvaveda : — 

''And they (the Asuras), like pbo})le who elect their 
rulers, have in abhorrence turned away from Vritra.^’^^ 


Rig., X. 124, 8. 
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1. with us ; I have ohoseii thee : stand stead- 
fast and immoveable. 

Let. all tilt' |)eo|)le wish for the^ ; let not thy kin^8hii|i 
fall away. 

2. He tfven here ; fall not away : })e like a mountain 
unremoved. 

Stand st(‘adfast here like India’s self, and hold the 
kin^shi])in thy ^rasp^ 

*3. This man hath India established, maih' seeiire by 
strong’ oblations’ power. 

May ISoma s]H‘ak a benison, and Hrahmanas}>ati on 
him. 

1. Firm is tlit' sky and iirm the earth, steadfast also 
are the hills. 

Steadfast is all this livin^j;' world, and .‘-teadfast is this 
kincf of men. 

6. On constant Soma let. us think with eonstant. 
sacrificial j^ift. 

And tlien may India make the r/rm hriuc} iribufe unto 
thee alone.” ILT;., X. l7->. 

2. ‘‘ Subduin;!^ those who rival us, subduiniif all 

mali<j;nitif;s. ^ 

Withstand the man who menaces, withstand the man 
who angers us. 

3. Soma and Savitar, the gods, have made thee a 

I . • 

victorious king. 

All elements have aided thee, to make thee general 
conqueror. t 

5. Slayer of rivals, rivalless, victorious, with royal 
sway, over these beings may I rule. 

May I be sovereign of the folk.” 

The points to be noticed in these three hymns are (I) 
right erf the people to elect, (2) the custom of collecting 

‘ * Rigveda, X. 174. Compare A. V., VI. 87. 
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tribiiie or tax from the elans or peo[)lo as contrasted from 
priests who won* exempt from taxation, (3) and the trouble 
d^ie to rivals. 

The Bein^ lays the sap of life in boin<:(s ; ho hath 
become the sovereign lord of enatun's. 

Yama comes to this man’s royal consecration ; lot him as 
kiiif^ own and allow this kingdom. 

2. Come forward, turn not ba<*k in scorn, stron^uj 
guardian, slayer of iktf fots. 

Approach, O Gladdenor of thy friends, the Gods have 
blessed and strengthened thee. 

3. All waited on him as he came to meet them. He 
self-resplendent moves endued with glory. 

That is the royal hero’s lofty nature ! he, manifold, 
hath gained immortal powers. 

4. Stride fort h to heaven’s broad regions, thou, a tiger, 
on a tiger’s skin. 

Let all the people long for thee ; let heavenly floods 
be rich in milk. 

5. Heaven’s waters joyous in their milk, the waters of 
the middle air and those that earih containeth — 

I with the gathered power and might of all these 
waters sprinkle thee. 

6. The heavenly waters rich in milk have sprinkled 
thee with power and might to be the Gladdener of fhy 
friends. May Savitar so fashion thee. 

These, compassing the tiger, rouse the lion to great 
joy and bliss. 

As strong floods purify the standing ocean. 

So men adorn the leopard in the waters.” 

A. V., IV. 8. 

I win the love of Indra that his friend may reach 
yet higher state. 
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Increase, as rain the ^rass, t/fls maii\ doimnion and his 
lofty fame. 

2. Confirm the princeJt/ power yi him, A^ni and Sonf&. 
o^rant him wealth. 

In al]< the circuit of his rule make him yet hiijjher 
for your friend.^'-'* 

3. The man who h/wws ns eumit^, whether a stranger 

or akin, , 

Thou wilt ^ive up entire to me who saeritice and press 
the juice. (A. V., VI. .54.) 

Observe the keen anxiety felt here for the security 
of the kindly power, due to enemies both internal and 
external. 

1. Firm is tlie sky, firm the earth, and firm is all this 
livinj^ world. 

Firm are the mountains on their base and stedfast is 
this king of men. 

2. Stedfast may V^aruna the king, stedfast the god 
Brihaspati, 

Stedfast may Indra, stetlfast, too, may Agni keep thy 
stedfast reign. 

3. F^rm, never to be shaken, crush thy foemen, under 
thy feet lay those who strive* against thee. 

One-minded, true to thee be all the regions ; faithful 
to thee, tlfb firm, bt‘ this assembly.’’ (A. V., VI. 88.)^^ 

The important point • worthy of notice in the above 
hymn is the de])endenee of the kingly power on tlie faith- 
fulness of the assembly. — 

1. Do ye, O Brahrnanaspati, invest for royal sway 
this man 

With that wherewith the deities invested Savitar the 
god. 


Compare A. V., 1. 9; and IV. 2 '^. 
Compare A. V., VI. 80. 
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2. Invest this India for long life, invest him for great 
princely power, 

That I may lead h>m on to eld, that he may vvatidi his 
princedom long. 

3. Invest this Soma for long life, invest him for great 
hearing power, 

That I may lead him on to eld, that he may vvateh over 
hearing long. 

4. For us, surround him, cover him witli splendour, 

Give him long life and death when age removes him. 

'fhis garment hath Brihaspati [iresented to Soma, 

to the king, to wraj) about him. 

5. Advance to good old age ! endue the mantle. He 
thou our (jiutrd fro nt imprecation ((irishtinarn abhi- 
sastipa). 

Live thou a hundred full and plenteous autumns and 
wraj) thee in prosperity of riches. 

C). Thou for our weal hast clothed thee in this gar- 
ment, thou hast become our cowh snre gnard from cnrses 
(Vasanam abhisastipa). 

Live thou a hundred full and jilenteous autumns : 
thou living, fair thyself, shalt deal forth treasures. 

7. In every need, in every fray we call, as friends to 
succour ns, Indrathe mightiest of all. 

Gold coloured, undecaying, surrounded with heroes, 
dwell, dying in old ago, with peojde round thee. 

8. This is the spoken word of Agni, Soma, Brihas])ati, 
and Savitar, and Jndra.^’ (A. V., XIX. 31.) 

Desiring bliss, at first, light-finding Rishis began 
religious rite and holy fervour. 

Thence energy was born, and might, and kingship; 

So this man let gathered gods incline them.^^ 

A. V., XIX. 41. 
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• While liymn No. 41 gives to the liishis the credit of 
establishing elective monarchy, the other hymn (No. 24) 
seems to restrict the period of monarchy to the life of the 
elected individual, as clearly pointed, out in verses 6 and 7,* 
The people^s call ryi tlio elected king to be their heifers’ 
guard and "the assumed consent of the king to be their 
cows’ sure guard fr^om curses is evidently a rol’erence to the 
occasional condemnation of the institution of (pieens or 
cows on the part ol‘ a faw elected kings. The motive for 
hurling im[)recations on cows can have no satisfactory 
explanation unless cows are taken to mean queens, the 
mothers of the Kshatriyas. 'This (piestion will, however, 
be discussed at length in connection with the origin of 
Kshatriyas later on. What is however meant by the impre- 
cations and curses ol‘ the cows is the attem[)t of the bache- 
lor kings to put an end to the institution of queens on 
whom the lb*ahmans had the right of begidting (he ruling 
princes and the warrior Kshatriyas, and fo establish here- 
ditary monarchy in its stead by marrj ing themselves. So 
long as the Kshatriyas could not succeed in their attempt 
to set up hereditary monarchies, the ruling kings, though 
bachelors, were not free from troubles. While they had 
to contend*on (he one hand \^ith their brother princes who 
seem to liave made frequent attempts to evict the elected 
king and ^pize tlie throne, the trouble due to the dissatis- 
faction of the people on the other seems to have been also 
immense. Tdiis two-fold trouble i.s referred to in the follow- 
ing hymns of the Atharvaveda : — 

1. This parna-amulet hath come, .^trong and destroy- 
ing with its strength my rivals. 

The power of the gods, the plants’ sweet essence, 

May it incite me ceaselessly with vigour. 

2. O Parna-amulet, in me set firmly might and 
opulence. 
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AVithin the eom})ass of rny rule may I be rooted and 
supreme. 

That dear mysterious amulet which gods have set within 
the tree. 

3. May the gods grant to me to wear together with 
extended life. 

As gifL hy Yaruna instructed, Parna liath come, the 
mighty strength of Soma. 

4. This would I, brightly shining, love and cherish 
for long life lasting througli a hundred autumns. 

5. The Parna-charm hatli come to me for great secu- 
rity from ill. 

That I may be exalted, yea, above the wealth of 
Aryaman. 

6. Sagacious builders of the car, clever and skilful 
artisans, — 

Make all the men on every side, Parna, obedient to 
my will. 

7. The Hoh/eH and makerfi of the froopteaderSy 

masters of the horsey 

Make all the men on. enerif sidoy Parna, obedient to my 

will. 

Thou, Parna, art my body’s guard, man kin by birth 
to me a man. 

With splendour of the circling year, I bind thee, on 
me, Amulet ! ” (A. Y., III. 5.) 

We bend together all your (kinsmen's) minds, your 
vows and purposefs we bend. 

We bend together you who stand apart with hopes 
opposed to ours. 

I with my spirit seize and hold your spirits. 

Follow with thought and wish my thoughts and 
wishes. 

I make 7 our hearts the thralls of my dominion I 
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On me attendant eorne ilie way I ^uide you.” 

A. V., III. 8, 5-6. 

** Unanimous, ye kinsmen, eome united, come to the 
glory of this mighty guardian. ^ • 

The inclination which your hearts hava* harboured, the 
pur])Ose whi<5h hath oecu[)ied 3^111- spirits, 

This 1 annul with sacriliee and butter. 

In me be your sweet lesting place, O Kinsmen. 

Stand even hert‘, lorsake me not. Before ns may 

Pushan n^ake j^our [)ath unlit to travt l.” 

A. Y., YL 73, 1-3. 

“ Cl ose gathered Ik* your bodies ! be your minds and 
vows in unison ! 

Here present Brahmanasjiati and Bhaga have assembled 
you. 

Let there be union of \'Our minds, let there be union 
of your hearts. 

Alt that is troubled in your lot with this 1 mend and 
harmonize. 

As, free from jealousy, the strong Adity as have been 
the Yasu’s and lludra’s fellows. 

So free from jealousy, Lord of three titles ! 

Cause tliou tlia^e people here to be oiu^-minded.” 

* A. Y., YI. 74. 

We bend your minds in unison, bend in harmony 
your hopes and [>lans. 

You, there, who turn to Sundered w ays, w^e bend and 
bow in unison. 

I with my spirit make your spirits captive ! 

These with their thoughts follow^ my thoughts and 
wishes. 

I make your hearts submissive to mine orders ; 

Closelv attending go where I precede ,you.” 

A. V., VJ. 94, 
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Subdue with conquering niiglit liis other rivals^ those 
yet unhorn ivpel, O Jatavedas. 

For great felicity ^protect this kingdom, and in this 
man let all the gods be joyful.’’ 

A. Y., VII. 85. 

‘‘ To me hatii tliis word given by Agni, fame, force 
and might, and strength and life and lustre. 

May Agni, too, bestow on me three times a hundred 
manly powers. 

For mighty strength, for action, I receive thee, for 
manly power, to last a hundred autumns. 

For conquering .strength, and energy and vigour. 

I fasten thee, for chieftainship, for bearing royal 
dominion through a hundred autuwns,^^-'* 

, A. V., XIX. 37. 

While it is clearly stated in the.se and other hj^mns 
that the troubles of the elected monarch were due to 
chariot-makers, artisans, trooplea<lers, masters of the 
horse, the king-makers or priests, his kinsmen, and lastly 
the people at large, there is no mention made in any of 
the hymns of troubles duo to sons and wives, a lurking 
domestic danger, prevalent at a later period, as set forth in 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya.-^ 

The custom mentioned in A. Y., XIX. 87 of 
fastening an amulet with the desire of making the 
kingship last through a hundred y(‘ars ])oin1s to the 
election of individuals to kingshij) only for life. This is 
conHrmed also by the stei>.s taken by the people to dethrone 
and banish an elected chief on account of his oppression 
and inisgovernment. The banishment of an elected chief 

0/. A. V., VI. 97 ; VII. 78 ; 96. 

Artha., Book X. Chaps. 17, 18, 20, 21. 
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and the restoration of jin e\}iel](‘(I kin^‘ thus alluded 
to in the foilovvin<; liyinns ot tin* Atharvaveda: — 


'J’his thunderbolt shall take its till ot order, ^ 

Scare life away and overthrow the kingdom, 

Tear necks in pieces, rend the ho[)es asunder, 

Even as the lord ot iniji’ht the neck ot Vritra. 

. Down, down beneath the eornjneror, let him not rise, 
concealed in earth, but .lie down-smitt en, with the bolt. 


Seek out* the Ikuce oppressor, yea, strike only the 
oppressor dead. 

Down on t he tierce oppressor's hc^ad strike at full length, 
0 thunderbolt.” (A. V., A^I. 131.) 

1. Louvily ho roared. Here ht him labour deftly. 
Spread, A^ni, over s[)acious earth and heaven. 

Let Marats who possess all treasures yoke thee. Brin^ 
liim who reverently paid oblations. 

2. Though he be far away, let the red horses brin^, 

Indra, brin<^ the sa^e to us and friendship, 

Since with Sautramani the gods for him overpower 

Gayatri, Brihati, and hymn of praises. 

3. Kin^^* Varuna call thee hither from the waters ! 

From hill, and mound^ains Sonia call thee hither! 

Let Indra call thee hither to these people. 

Eh’ hither to these people as a falcon. 

I. May the hawk luring the man who must be 
summoned. 

From far away, /// nhf'u Janil^ an exile. 

May both the Asvins make th>^ path-way easy. 

Come and unite yourself with liiin, ye kinsmen. 

6. Let thine opponents call thee back. 

Thy friends have chosen thee again. 

Indra and Agni, all the gods have kept thy home 
amid the tribe. 
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He who disputes our ealliu**^ thee, be he a ^ stranger or 
akin, 

Drive him, O Indra, far away, and do thou bring this 

j man to (A. V., III. 3.) 

*1 

The Taittiriya Samhita also enjoins a sacrifice^"* ^ for 
the purpose of averting an impending expulsion of a king 
as follows : — 

‘‘ ‘ O Aditi, do ihou confirm with these words he who 
is being expelled should take the foot-du^^t of him (who is 
expelling). ‘Aditi is this earth. Verily she confirms the 
kingdom for him.’” (II. 3. 1.) 

The peaceful and qui(*t perfoi maiutes of necessaiy sacri- 
fices in accordance with the belief of those times to 
celebrate the grand events of the election of a new king 
or of the restoration of an exiled king clearlv indicates 
that it was no revolutionary act attended with bloodshed. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that kingshij) during 
the Vedic period, whether elective or hereditary, was quite 
insecure and that no king’s life was safe. Considering 
the frequent election of kings to vacancies caused by death 
or expulsion of elected chiefs on account of their unfit- 
ness, the election and restoration hymns that are still 
preserved in the Vedas appear to be too few. interjiret 
them as a sure sign of the insecurity of royal power is to 
forget the necessity which the invading Aryans had for 
showing their united front against the hostile aboriginal 
tribes. The spells, charms, and sacrifices, performed by 
chiefs to recover their lost sovereignty or the loyal 
affection of their kinsmen or of the people at large point 
rather to the natural administi'ative difficulfy of the times 
than to tyrannical designs of the royal clans or to the 

Compare A. V., I. 29 and III. 4. 

For havinf? rocourso to sacrifice as a political weapon, see 
Appendix T. 
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turbuleiifi nature of the people. So Ioiiil^ as tlio kings 
made no attempts to establish heredit/ary monarchies in the 
place of eleetivo monarchy of the eaflj' [leriod, they could 
rely on tlie strong £iupport of the priests and the peofde 
against their clansmen. It is only at a later jieriod of the 
history of tlie Avyafis in India (hat we hear of a terrible 
internecine civil war between the Brahmans and the 
Kshatiiyas, as illu.stratet^ by the eon diet between Visva- 
mitra and V asishtha and Parasurama and the ICartaviryas. 
By that time the Aryans seem to have succeeded in so 
firmly establishing themselves in t he land and in so skil- 
fully and cart*fully solving the raco-(jueslion by taking the 
aboriginal Sudras into the .Vrjan fold, extending to them 
the right of eonimbium and commensalism that there was 
no alien rai'e-cjuost ion at the time of the civil war to make 
the situation worse for the Aryans. It follows, therefore, 
that royal power was neitiuu’ in.Necuro nor elective some- 
times and hereditary at others, as Macdonell and Keith are 
inclined to believe.^ ‘ 

It was quite secure and was quite powerful to show its 
united front to the hostile Dasyus or natives so as to 
Aryanise them partly by conquest and partly by conciliatory 
measures. It was also elective and of the same constitutional 
type that is .^4ill jirevalent in the South Indian States of 
Travancore and Cochin, of jvhieh it is, as will be seen 
later on, the source. This elective monarchy continued 
till it was set aside by hereditary monarchy somewhere 
about the times of Visvamitra and Parasift*ama 

■” Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. fill. 

1700 B. C. (See Gavnni Ayana, the Vedic Era.) 



LECTURE III 


The Oricin ok the Ksjjatriyas 

Before going to read my paper on the Origin of the 
Kehatriyas, 1 think it neoessary to draw your attention to 
some of the important points noted in my paper on The 
Evolution of Castes/’ which I read in the Mythic Society 
at Bangalore some years ago. 

I, The most important point to which I want to draw 
your attention is the meaning of t he word caste. Caste 
means a social exclusiveness with reference to diet and 
marriage. So long as a Hindu, whether a Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra, observes his social or communal 
rules about the articles of diet he eats and about the 
woman he marries, he is regarded to maintain his caste and 
to lose it the moment he infringes the rules of dietary and 
marriage. Birth and rituals are secondary, lor there is 
evidence to prove that the offspring of Brahmans and non- 
Brahman women used to become Brahmans and that reli- 
gious rites were changed from time to time. 

Even now all that people care to know about a man’s 
observance of his caste is wl>ere he oats and what he cats 
and whom he has married. These two things are visible 
while birth and observance of rituals are invisible. The 
Lords and Commons of England, now two classes, will be- 
come two castes the moment they cease to intermarry 
and interdine with each other. 

II. The next point to be noticed is that the 
Hindus of the pre- Buddhistic period had no sneli rules 
of diet and marriage as prevented them from wterdining 
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and intennaiTying with other people. Animal food and 
liquor also formed part of their diei. '' ’ 

They married women of other races also. Usually a • 
Brahman had four wives corresj)ondin<;' to the four classi*s ; 
Kshatriya, tlyee ; i^aisja, two ; and a Sndi-a one or many 
of his own class, 'rhey all emplo\(‘d Siidia cooks in their 
houses. Sons begotten by Brahmans on non-Braliman 
\Vomen were free to e.\(uci>e the 1‘imetions ol Bralimans.'^ ^ 
lienee the words^ Brahmatis, Kshati’iyas, \ aisyas and 
Sudras were nanu-s ol classes rather llian ol castes during 
the pre-Buddhistie period. 

III. \V ith tlu' appcaraaxM* ot Buddhism, aJI this chang- 
ed. Though Buddhism did not piT'ach caste, it vehemently 
denounced certain customs, tlu? disappearance of >v'hieh 
brought about caste into existence. It denounced flesh- 
eating and plurality of wives and denied A'irvana to those 
wdio were addicted to animal sacrilices, llesh-eating and 
sexual indulgence. The Brahmans gave uj) those two con- 
* demned customs and, as a result, formed thmnsclves into 
castes mainly with the inlention of keeping iij) their 
dietary and marriages rides. The otluu* classes, too, fol- 
lovviid them ajid foi'ined siqiarat.e castes. 

This is the summary (»f my |>aper on the evolution of 
castes and as the second jiart of that ]>aper has important 
bearing on th*e subject under consideration, 1 am going to 
read it before you once inonv • 

If words have their own biography to tell, as 
Professor Max: Muller once put it, tjieie are some 
Vedic words and hymns that ap})ear to tell a tale different 
from what later Puranio writers took them to mean. 
The words that appear to have played an important 

^ ■* Vide A pas tarn ba . 

Vide Lntyiiynim, IX. 2, 0 and Apastanibo, II, 5, H. 
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pari in the history ot‘ the orin^in of the Kshatriya class are 
(1) Brahinajaya, ( !) Brahma<j;avi, ('>) Vasa, (4) Prisin’, (5) 
Cio, and (1^) Kamadlienu. Of these the lirst five are Vedic 
and the last Puranic. The literal meaning of the first 
word ^ Brahinajaya ’ is th(‘ wife of a Brahman or priest, 
and it is used in that sense both in the Bigveda (X. lOU) 
and the Atharvaveda. (V. 17). Jler abdiietion by a 
Kshatriya or rather a Kshatriya King an<l her subsequent 
restoration to her husband, the priest, form tlie subject 
matter of tlie two hymns in which that word occurs. 

The word ‘ Brahrnagavi ’ means tlif‘ eow of a Brahman 
or priest and is used in that sense in the fifth hymn* of 
the twelfth Kanda of iho. Atharvaveda. 

The word ‘ \'asa,’ a barren or powind'nl cow, as inter- 
preted by Sayana and others, is found in the fourth hymn 
of the twelfth Kanda of the same V<‘da 

The word ^ Go, ’ a Brahman ^s or priest’s cow, is found 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth hymns of the fifth Kanda 
of the Atliarvaveda. The disastrous consequences that 
would befall a Ksliatriya or King, if lie were to rob a 
priest of his cow, are elaborately described in these four 
hymns. 

The word ‘ Prism',’ a wonderful cow, oeenrs in the 

eleventh hymn of the fifth Kanda of the Atharvaveda, and 

> 

the subject matter of that hymn is a conversation between 
Vanina and an Atharvan jiriest about the possession of a 
wonderful eow bestowed by the former on the latter. 

The story o^‘ a terrible war between Visvamitra, a 
Puranic King, who is said to have become a Brahman 
by the performance of a jienance, and Vasishtha, a A^edie 
priest, on account of the latter’s Kamadhenu or desire- 
giving cow which Visvamitra is said to have attempted to 
take for himself by force is elaborately described in all the 
Puranas, Likewise the story of the destruction of King 
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KartavirjM and Ins Family and alno of other Kf^luatriyas by 
Parasuraina to the death of his fatli<‘i‘ .lamadaG^ni 

vvlio was rniirdenul In Kartavirya for the sake of t he ])riest^s 
cow is found in almost all the Puranaf^. Almost all oriental 
scholars hava^ tblUwcd Sayana in taking- the vvords^ 13rah- 
ma^avi, \ asa, Prisni, Go, and Kamadhenn to mean a cow 
of extraordinary •|M)wei‘s in the |)()ssession of sneli Fanions 
AA'die ])ri(‘sts as \'asishtlni, Jamada^ni, and others. Rnt 
line ‘b'j of th(‘ Fomtlf hymn of tlie fifth Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda, where \ asa. or a eow is said to be tlie mother 
of a Rajanya or Kin^-, seems to sn;L’'^est tliat the so-called 
eow is not a quadruped beast but a woman, the same as 
Rrahmajaya or a priest’s wife whose abduction by Ksliatri- 
yas seems b* have been the cause of a num]>er of feuds 
l)elween tlie Brahmans on the one hand and the Ivshatriyas 
on tlie other. If reliance can lx* }>la(*ed upon this plain 
interpretation of tin* word, Vasa, and if it can be extended 
to all the cow-hyrnns, then wliat has hitherto a})])eared to 
be an inexj)]icable mytli resolv(‘s itself into a credible his- 
torical ej)isode, evidencino’ an institution or custom, the 
like of which is still j>revalent in what is called the land 
of Parasuraina, /.c., the States of Travancore and (^ochin. 
The ])eculiar Vedic custom tlmi can be based upon this 
interpretation and which has become extinct outside the 
States of »rravaneore and (■oehin apj)ears to have been 
somewhat as follows : — ^ 

There seems to have been an institution of women, 
called lirahmajayas, 13 rah mao-avis, Yasas or Cows, whom 
the priests had the exclusive privileoj^ to marry. The 
Kshatriya class seems to have been the result of the union 
of these women with the Brahman ju-iests. The eldest son 
of the hijj^h priest and the chief Brahmajaya seems to 
have been invested ,with ruling powers wliile the sons of 
other priests and other Brahmajayas formed a band of 
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soldi(3rs or militia. Neither the kin^ nor the soldiers 
seem to have been allowed to marry. The lifth verse of 
the Ijrahmajava hymn where a, bachelor is said to have 
restored to lL'ihas|)atiA)r tdie chief ])riesL his consort seems 
to sug'gest the above ide.i. The kings of several states 
seem to have protested against this custom and themselves 
married the Brahmajavas or Bralimagavis. This breach of 
custom on the part of th(‘ Kshatriyas apparently brought 
about the occasional feuds between the Jb-ahmans and the 
Kshatriyas, as implied by the Brahrnajaya and other hymns. 
The war between Visvamitra and Vasishta as well as that 
between Parasurama an<l Ivarlavirya seem to have been 
due to the same cause. Visvamitra seems to have fought 
for the right of Kshatriyas f.o many and ap])ears t o have 
brought about the marriage of Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata, 
and Satrughna with the fosbn* dauglders of Janaka and his 
brother, as a protest against this custom. This violation 
of the custom on the [)art of Visvamitrn seems to have 
provoked Parasurama and led him to wage* war with Bama 
and his brothers on their way to A;fodhya after the 
marriage. It is probable that Parasurama, the champion 
of the Brahmans, faihnl in his attemj)t to subdue the 
Kshatriyas and to re-establish the pi ivileged custom of the 
priestly class. It is also probable, though j)arf ly contrary 
to the Puranie version of the story, that being 'defeated and 
driven out by the victorious Kshatriyas, became with a few" 
followers to the west-coast of South India and set up a 
colony there, perpetuating the old custom, which is still 
prevalent in Travancore and (Cochin a!id which is attributed 
to him. It appears that the ruling kings in these two 
states are princes begotten by a family or sect of Brahman 
priests on a successive line of princesses or cpieens like 
the Vedic Brahmajayas whose male issues were originally, 
though not now, obliged to live a celebate life with ruling 
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•povvei’s, while the female issues became the {|ueens of the 
state in succession. There is no marria^-e system ainon^ 
the Nayars, nor do the women contine themselves to a 
siti^Ie husband. The Brahmans in these states are called 
Nambudris and JJiey observe (he Vedie customs. The 
following e:^tract.s, taken out from Thurston’s Cmie.s atid 
of Idoidluu'ii* I ihCia and (lopal Panikar’s 
Uh Folk, corroborate the above facts : — 

As recorded in tlic Keralamahatmya, tradition traces 
the Nambudris to Ahikslietra, whence I’arasurarna invited 
Brahmans to settle in his newly reclainu'd territory. In 
view oi* ])reventiinj;' tln^ invited settlers from relinquishino- 
it he is said to have introduced^ on the advice of the saij^e 
Narada, certain deep and distinctive chaii'^es in their 
jicrsonal, domestic, and communal institutions. 

“ Writing in the (‘i<;’hteenth c(mtui‘y, Hamilton observes 
that the Nambudris are the lirst in lioth ca])acities of 
(diurcli and State, and some of them are l\)])es, bein^* 
sovereii^n princes in both.”''*’’ 

He is ])erhaps, as his measurements seem to prove, 
the truest Aryan in Southern India, and not only physi- 
cally, but in his customs, habits and ceremonies which are 
so welded* into him that foi’sake them he cannot, if he 
would.”'"' ^ 

Ever^f Nambudri is, theoretically, a life-long student 
of the Vedas. 

The eldest son alone marries. Should a Nambudri’s 
eldest son die, the next marries and so on. Women join the 
family of their husband and to this toother children belong 
If there is no male member, the Sarvasvfidanam 

Castps and 'IVibos of Southern India, Vol. V, p. 154, 

Ihid, p. 150. 

/6td, p. ir//. 
ihid, p. 160 
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marriage is performed by wbieli a man of another family 
is brought into the family and marii(‘d to a daughter 
of it, who, aft(‘r tin* rnanrer of the appt'inted daughter” 
of old Hindu fjiiw, hands on f/ie property through her 
children ^ v 

An exception io 1 his gnujeral rule of itdnn'iiance is 
that seventeen families of Ihiyamnur ‘In Norlh Malahar 
follow the Mai'umakhattayam system of inheritanee 
through the female line. Tin* other Nambudris look as- 
kance at these, and neither marry nor dine with them. It 
is supposed that they are not pure bred, ha\ ing Kshatriya 
blood in their veins. 

“ Hamilton, writing eoneerning Malabar at the end of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
says, that ^ when the Zamorin marries, lie must not cohabit 
with his bride till the Nambudri or chief priest has en joyed 
her, and, if he pleases, may have three nights of h(*r com- 
pany, because the first fruit of her nuptials must be an holy 
oblation to the god he worships, and some of the nobles are 
so coraydaisant as to allow the clergy the same tribute, 
but the common people cannot have that compliment paid 
to them, but are forced to sipiply the priest^s plaee them- 
selves.” ^ 

The Nambudris call themselves Area Tbahmauas. 
Their legendary transmigration to Malabar from Northern 
India is doubtless true. There is by far tlie jiurest form 
of the Vedic Brahmanism to be met with in Southern 
India. A com})lete account of the religion of the Nambudris 
cannot be given fix these pages. The Nambudri’s life is 
a round of sacrillees, the last of which is the burning of 


Castes and Tribes of ^southern Judia, Yol. V, p. 1 7b. 
Ibid, p, 177. 

* * Ibid, p. 170. 
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his body oti the funeral ]\V're. When the Nainbndri has 
no male issue, he performs tli(‘ Putrakameshti or Karmavi- 
))aka Prayaschittnm ^’aiJ^ams or saeriliees to o})tain it.’’ ’ - ^ 

AeeordiuL*’ to 1 he Brahman tradTtion, the Nayar castt* 
is the result of iniion between the Nambudris with Devui, 
(bindharva, and Itaksliasa women inlrodueed by Parasu- 
rania; and this t-i’adition (‘mb!)di(‘s llie undou})tt‘d faet tliat 
‘the easte by its praet iot^ of hv])ei*oaniy has had very lai'ij^e 
infusion of Arya?i ))loo(l.”' ‘ 

•^'Fhe ori<>’inaI Nayars were i]ndonbfedIy a military 
body', lioldimj;’ lauds and servinn' as a militia, but the pre- 
sent Nayar east(^ includes piuvons w'ho, by herfulitary oe- 
eu])ation, are tra'b‘rs, artisms, oil mon^^’ers ])alan(piin 
bearers, and e\(‘ii ba,r])ers and washerimm.”' * 

They (th(‘ Brahmans) are tht‘ lords of the sod, p(jss(‘ss- 
ku'^’e ponuTs for oppression aaid domination over the 
Iabouriu;L>' classes, tln^ Nayars. All tlie domes tie coDoerns 
of tlie Nayars, all iluMr social intin'courses, all their liberty 
of thom^hi and action are veondaUsl by the arbitrary 
will of the Brahman priests. Not one of them, in their 
true capacity, is allowcnl to move his little fin<:rer except 
on consultation with tie* Brahman ])riosts ; and dis- 
obedience to their orders is*ofton visited witii their dis- 
])leasure and the resnltino* deprivation of their nmans of 
livelihood iiftid baiiishnient from society.” ‘ * 

The Aryan Bralimanfi, when they came into the 
country, had tin* same social organisation as exists amon^ 
their stiecessors to-day. Their laws strictly ordain that only 
the eldest member of tlie household sball be left free to 
enter into lawful wedlock with a woman of their caste, the 

Castes and Tribes ut' Soutlicrn India, Yol. V, {hid, p. 235. 

p. 211. 

^ ^ Ibid, p. 284. 

Jhid, p. 284. 
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youno^er members being left to sliift for tliemsolves iii this 
matter. In ancient times the onlv' asylum which these 
latter could find in the existing state of tiieir social eir- 
eiunstances wi^s in the Nayar families which settled round 
about them. It should, in this connection, be remembered 
that the Brahmans formed an aristocratic order, and as 
such they were the exclusive custodians and expositors 
of the law. I^aturally enough, too large numbers of 
Brahman younger sons who were looking about for wives, 
turned to the Nayar families and began to enter into 
illegitimate unions of the nature of concubinage. Now 
the sanctity of formal and religious marriages was incom- 
patible with looseness and degradation involved in these 
illegitimate unions j and Brahman ingenuity discovered a 
ready means of getting ovei* the difiiculty by a social 
prohibition of valid marriages among tlie Nayars, which 
would otherwise have prejudicially interfered with their 
conjugal destinies.’^ ^ 

In order to show how far the Vedic hymns ‘ Brahrna- 
jaya,’ ^ Brahmagavi,^ ‘ Va.sa,^ ‘ PrisinV and ^ Oo/ convey 
ideas analogous with the customs observed in Malabar 
from time immemorial, I have (juoted below those 
hymns together with their English rendering, as made by 
the late Ralph T. H. Griflith. All that is to be born(‘ in 
mind for the clear understanding of the hymns is that 
the word cow is not a (juadrupe 1 beast, but a metaphorical 
expression meaning a woman belonging to an institute 
of women under the ])Ower of the priestly class, for there is 
no evidence to believe that the Kshatriyas were cattle- 
lifters and that they robbed the Brahmans, their own 
priests, of their few cows when they had before them the 


Malabar ana its Polk, Viy Gopal Panikar, 2ncl edition, pp. 12 and 
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j)rcciou8 and irualunhie wciJiltli of flio (nirly settlers of 
India, eotn pared with which the v^due ol* the j)Oor 
Rrahinaiis’ eows was (piile insijjjnitieant . Nor is there any ^ 
evidence' to believ(‘ that the Ibalirnans* ^a,ve expression to 
such furious and •alxuuiualile threats and eurs(‘s on tlie 
Kshatriyas and th(‘ir kingdom for tin* sake of a cow or a 
number of eows wlnl{‘, on tin* eontrai’\ , tln'v rt'e(‘iv(‘d as 
pr(*s(‘nts from the kind’s several eows on occasions like 
sacrifices and coronations of kino-s, as explicity stated in a 
number of \ edic hymns. 

ddie hymn on the Brahmajaya (Rij^veda, X. 109 and 
At harva v(‘da, \'. 17) runs as follows - 

“1. ' 'Idiese first, the boundless sea, and Matarisvan, 

fiorce-^lowin^’ tire, the strong’, the Hliss-bestower, and 
heaveidy floods, first born by holy order, exclaimed against 
the outrapje on a Brahman.'^ ^ 

2. Kinp^ Soma first of all, without reluctance, made 
n*stiitution of the Brahmaids consort. INlitra. and Yanina 
were the inviters : Apjni as Hotartook her hand and led 
her.^« 

II. The man, her pledge, must by the hand be taken 
wh(‘n he hath ci’ied. She is a Brahman’s consort. She 
stayed not. for a herald to comhiet her : thus is the king- 
dom of a ruler i^uanhal.^ 

Tlie subject of tho hymn, part.s of Jin* tnkon from Ri^veda 

X. 109, is the abduction by a Ks^J^^triya of a Hrahmau’s wife, and her 
sul>8e(iueiit restoration to lu'r husbu ud. Tlie Ri^veda hymn contains 
only Hcvcn stnu/as, concluding with stanza 11 of the A tharvaveda hy mn. 
Sea : 'Phe ocean of air, Matarisvan : lU'obnbly, wind. Fire : Agni. 
Tlio Strong : Imba. llliss-bestower : Soma. Outrage on a Rrahnan : 
Brail uui'h sin according to Sayai’a. - See note on stanza 5. 

♦ 8 Were the inviters : acted as interceders, or match-makers at the 
ronewml marriage. 

Her pledge ; her sponsor. Thus t by observing justice and 
causing the abducted wife to be restored. These three stauzas corres- 
pond, with slight Turiations, to stanza.s J-3 of the Higveda hymn. 

7 
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4 She whom they call the star with loosened tresses, 
descending as a misfortnne on tlie vilJa^^e, the Brahman's 
^consort, she distmbs t he kingdom wliere hath appeared 
the hare with fiery flasliin^.^ 

5. Active in duty serves tlie Braltniarhni ; he is a 
member of the (T!od\s own body. Throu<i^h him Hrihaspati 
obtained his consort, as the ^ods j^ained the ladle brought 
by Soma.""^ ^ 

6. Thus spake of her those of old, seven Hishis, who 
sat them down to their austere devotion. Dire is a Brah- 
man's wife led home by others ; in the supremesr heaven 
she plants confusion. ^ 

7. Wlum infants die, untimely born, when herds of 
cattle waste away, when heroes strike each other dead, the 
Brahman's wife destroyeth them. 

8. Even if ten foimer husbands, — none a Brahman — 
had espoused a dame, and then a Brahman took her hand, 
he is her husband, only he. 


The real cause of thcj misfortune attributed to meteoric influciico 
is some disrespect shown to a Brahman’s wife. Hure wit h tiery flash- 
ing : Some meteoric plienomenon. 

Rigveda, X. 109, 5. Bralimaclinri ; a youth in the first stages of 
a Brahman’s religious life ; a religious studenl, Brihaspati : that is, 
the injured Brahman ; Brihaspati representing the sacerdotal class. The 
ladle, juhum, which Professor LudA^ig takes to bo the lady’s name : 
‘ Juliu, O Gods, conducted home by Soma.’ The ineaning is obscure. 
A legend quoted by Sayana says that Juhu or Vnk, the wife of Brihas- 
pati who is identified*^ tvith Brahma, had been deserted by her husband. 
The gods then consulted together as to the means of expiating his sin, 
and restored her to her husband. The legend has evidently grown out 
of the misunderstanding of the ancient hymn. 

Stanza 4 of Rigveda hymn. Seven Rish is : celebrated saints, 
sages and inspired seers of ancient times, Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, Gotaina, 
Atri, Vasishta, Visvamitra, and Jamadagni. 
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9. Not Vaisya, not Ha.janya, no, the Brahman if 

indeed her lord. This Snrya in his course proclaims to 
the five races of mankind."’''^ ^ 

10. So then the ^ods restored lil^r, so men ^ave the 
woman baek au^Ain. Princes who kept their [>romises 
restored the ilrahman’s wedded wife.^'^ 

11. riavino* restored the BrahmaiPs wife, and freed 
themselves, with God’s aid, fro?n sin, they shared the 
fullness of the earth and won thcnisel V('s extended sway.^’^’ 

12- No lovely wife hrino's lier dower in hundreds, 
rests upon his bed, witliin whos(* kino(lom is detained, 
throuii^h want of sense, a Brahman’s wife. ''’ 

ItajfuivM : Man of tli(‘ mililnry and ]oiri(M ly cImbs; : KKliatriya 
Stanza 0 of tlK‘ Iti^veda tivmn. 

® Stanza 7 of tluj Hij^vcala hvinii. 

lyiiiir obBOiN'es at (lie <‘nd of liis t ranslaf ion of the \eda 

portion of t]ie hymn ((). S, Texts, I., p. 2Sl) : “'rids }y\ nin apyxao's to 
show that, however exti'avacra.nt tlie pi’etensiojjs of the Hrahrnanfl were 
in other res])ects, t)n\y liad, even at tin* eoinparatid ely lat(‘ j)oriod wlien 
it was composed, but retrard to tin* purity nl tin.' sacerdotal blood, 

as they not only int (Minarried with wotinm of their own order, nr even 
with women who had ])revioiisly lived single, but were in the habit of 
forming unions with the widows of Kaj.anyas or Vaisyns, if they did not 
even take pof?hession of t he wives ^)f smdi nnm while thi'V \vere alive. 
Even if we euppose these wa)men to hav(^ belonged to priestly families, 
this would only sliow that it wa.-i no uneommon thing fur females of 
that class to be married to Kajanyas or Vaisyas -a fact which 'would, 
of course, imply that the caste Rvs<(‘m was eitlier laxly obs(‘rv(‘d, or 
only beginning to be introdnecal among the Indians of the earlifT Vedic 
age That, agreeably to ancient tradition, Hi-ahmans intermarried 
Rajanya women at tlie period in (piestibn, is alsc^ distinctly sboAvn by 
the story of the Rishi Chyavana and Pnkanya, daughter of Saryata, 
narrated in the Ratapatha Brahinana, and (pioted in my paper entitled 
* Contribntions to a knowledge of Vedie Mythology,’ No. IT, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1800, p. 11 ff. See also the stories of 
the Rishi Syavasva, who* married the danghtf^r of King Ratha viti, as told 
by the commentator on Rigvoda, V^. tJI, and given in Professor Wilson’s 
translation, Vol. Ill, p. 34*4, 
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13. No broad-browed calf with wide-set ears is ever 
in his homestead born, within whose kingdom is detained, 
through want of sense, a Brahman’s dame. 

14. No steward, golden-necklaced, goes btdbre (be 
meat trays of the man within whose kingdom is detained 
through want of sense, a liralnnan’s dame. 

H). No lily grows with oval bulbs, no lotus ]) 0 ol is 
in his fields, in whose dominion is detained, through 
senseless love, a Brahman’s dame.' 

17. The men who.se task it is to milk drain not 
brindled cow for him, in whose dominion is detained, 
through senseless love, a Brahman’s dame. 

18. liis milch-cow d(»th not. prollt om‘, his draught- 
ox masters not the yoke, wherever, severcMl from his wife, 
a Braliman spends the rnournfid nighl. 

A few words in exj)lanation of the hymn will not be 
unealletl for before handling the other \ edic hymns. 

Though (irifiith has succeeded in making a correct 
and faithful translation of the liMun, he made no Mttem[)t. 
to find out a connected meaning of tin* whole hymn and 
disposed of it by saying that it is ])artly obscure. 

Muir attempted to explain (be hymn on the supposi- 
tion that Brhamans mairied the widows of Ilajanyas and 
Vaisyas and even formed unions with their wiv«s while 
they were alive. Evidently this su]»jK)sition is inconsis- 
tent with the meaning of the word ‘ Brahma jaya,’ Brah- 
man’s wife. Neither can a Rajanva’s or Vaisya’s wife be 
a Brahman’s wif^p, nor a Brahman’s wife the wife of the 
former. Also the word Brahmachari, bachelor, finds no 
explanation on this supj)osition. 

On the authority of Kamsika Sutra which Say ana 
has quoted at the heading of (‘aeh of the hymns quoted 
here, he sayfe that when a cow is seized (goharane), this 
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hymn as well as the other liymns (juoted here are to be 
recited and rites oi* sorcery performed. It f()llow^? there- 
fore that 13ralnnajaya, Brahinaiijavi and \ asa are synony- 
mous words and mean a Brahman’s w«fe. From verse 3*3 of 
the fourth hymn of twelfth book, wher(^ the eow is said to 
be the inothet of a liajanva, it is elear that the offspring 
of the priest and hi«; special consort is a prince. As Sayana 
^Lttributcs the authorship of some of these hymns to Para- 
surama^' and as the olf8|)rino* of a Brahman of a chosen 
family and his (pieen consort is a bachelor kin^’ in tlie 
land of Parasuranni, the States of Travancore and (mehin, 
it is not unn*asonable to tak<‘ the word Brahmaehari, 
mentioned in vmso 5 of tht‘ abov(‘ hy mn, to lie the oiT- 
spriiii; of the eouph% Brahman and Brahmajaya. Tlie 
Kshatriyas and \'aisyas st‘em to }ia\i‘ protested ao’ainst 
this exclusive privih'^e of th(‘ pri(‘sts to be^(‘t princes and 
|)rovented them from marry ini^ or a])proachini>^ the so- 
called Brahmajayas who, it apjiears, formed a set, class, 
or family, of women under the ju’otection of the State, 
as in Travancore and (’ochin. 'the statement, imide in 
verse 9 of the aliove h) inn that licit lun* Kajanya nor a 
V'aisya can be a husband of the Brahmajaya, is evidently 
a rejoiiubu’ • of the Brahmait;>; to the jirotest of the Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas. P)ott) Muir and the authors of the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana and the Puranas in which the 
story of the terrible wars for tlie sake of a cow is narrated 
appear to have found the ina j)pro])riateness of these 
threats, imprecations, and cursos with the occasional or 
frecjuent attempts of the Kshatriyas to rob the Brahmans 
of their quadrujieds. lienee Muir seems to have taken 


1 reniornbcr to have come across this statomciit at the heading: 

of one of ttiose hymns in ttio Gcrmnn edition of t ho Atharvaveda 
* ♦ 

It does not appenr in tho Tlonibav edition. 
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the word cow, in an extended sense of property, 

while the authors of the Puranas attributed supernatural 
powers to those animals. I think tiiat both these at- 
tempts to explain the obscure Yedie hvnins are wrong*, 
for there is no reason to believe that t'hough there were 
occasional or frequetit family feuds or wars between 
Visvarnitra and Vasishtha, between Kartaviryarjuna and 
Parasurama, and between a few ot her Kshat riyas and 
Brahmans, sometimes for the sake of a ('ow and other 
times for specitied reasons, life and property wein not so 
insecure among the invading Vedic Indians as to suppose 
that the Kshatriyas were cattle-lifters and were in the 
habit of robbing the Brahmans of their movable and 
immoveable property. I think that if the interpretation 
I have suggested were to be acce])ted, none of these in- 
consistencies and improbabilities would crop up, and a 
satisfactory explanation of a hith(*rto inexplicable custom, 
prevalent in Travancore and Uochin, would be forthcoming. 
I do not think that the legal world is (piite satisfied with 
the matter-of-fact explanation of the peculiar Malabar 
custom of inheriting the pro])erty" through the female line 
only among the Kshatriyas, while in the rest of India it 
is through the male line among all classes of people. 

Also in this connection Muir observes regarding the 
practice of remarriage of women and of intermarriage 

among the four classes : That the remarriage of women 

% 

was customary among the Hindus of those days is also 
shown by A. Y,, IX. 5, 27, (pioted in rny paper on Yama, 
Journal of the ilojal Asiatic Society for 18(>5, p. 299. 
This latter supposition (the supposition of Brahmans taking 
possession of the wives of Rajanyas or Yaisyas while they 
were alive) derives a certain suppoi't from the emphasis 
with which the two verses in question ( Atharvaveda, V. 17, 
8, 9), assert that the Brahman was the only true husband. 
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\i^lience, if may he asked, the n(‘oessiiy for this strong 
and repeated asseveration, if the Kajanya and V^ais 3 a 
husbands were still alivt*, and pn'pared to elaim the res- ^ 
toration of their wives ? The verses are, however, expli- 
cable wit))Oiit this shj>position. 

It is to be obs(‘rv(Ml, however, that no mention is here 
made of Sudras as a class with which H rah mans inter- 
married. Sndras weie not Aiyas like th(^ three upper 
classes. This distinction is recojj^idsed in the following 
verse of the Atharvaveda (XIX. t>'2, 1, ‘ Make me dear to 
l^ods.^ From Mann (TX. 149-157 ; X. 7) it is clear, that 
Brahmans intermarried with Sndra women, fhon^-h the 
offspring' ol‘ those marria^(‘S was degraded.” 

With this ex I )1 an at ion of obscure words and phrases, 
let us turn our attcmtion to the otlier Vedic hymns, having 
a wonderful cow for their subject matter : — 

The h\'mn on Brahmao'avi (A. V., XIT. 5) runs as 
follows : — 

1. ‘Created''’^ bv toil and holy fervour, found by 
devotion, resting in ri^i;ht. 

2. Invested with truth, surrounded with honour, 
compassed about with £»’lory ; 

8. Girt round with inherenit [)owcr, fortified with faith, 
protected by consecration, installed at sacrifice, the world 
her resting place ; 

4. Brahma her guide, •the Brahman her lord and 
ruler ; 

5. Of the Kshatriya who taketh ^to himself this 
Brahman's cow and oppresseth the Brahman ; 


The hymn, which ife partly in prose, is a continuation of Hymn 
4, inculcating, still mor« forcibly, the sin and dangjer of robbing a 
Brahman of his cow. 
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(i. The Olift horoisiii, and the lav'eiirin^ i’ortuiui 

depart ; 

7. The energy and vio-our, tlie power and the 

speech and mental strength, tli(‘ i^lory ami duty ; 

8. Devotion and princtdy svvav, kiiiL^'shij) and jieople, 
brilliance and honour, and splendour and wealth ; 

9. Lon^ life and goodly I'orni, anil name and fame, 
inbreathing and expiration, and sight and hearing ; 

10. Milk and llavour, and tood and nourishment, and 
right and truth, and action and fuHilment, aiid children 
and cattle ; 

1 1. All these blessings of Kshatnya dej)art from 
him when he 0 j)prevssetli the Brahman and taketh to him- 
self the Brahman’s cow. 

12. Terrible is she, thi« Brahman’s cow, and fearfully 
venomous, visibly witchcraft. 

18. In her are all horrors and all deatlis. 

14*. In her are all dreadful deeds, all slaughters of 
mankind. 

15. This the Brahman’s cow, bdng appropriated, 
holdeth bound in the fetter of death the o])presssor of the 
Brahman, the blasphemer of tin* gods. 

If). A hundred-killing bolt is she ; she slays the Brah- 
man’s in jurer ; 

17. Therefore the Brahman's cow is held inviolable 
by the wise. 

18. Running is she a thunderbolt, when driven away 
she is Yaisvanara. 

19. An arrow when she draweth nj) her hooves and 
Mahadeva when she looketh around. 

20. Sharp as a razor when beholdeth, she thnndereth 
when she helloweth. 

21. Death is slie when loweth, and a fierce god when 
she whisketh her tail. 
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*'2. Utter destruction, wlien she moveth her ears this 
way and that, consum])tion when she drop])eth water. 

23. A missile when milkincf, pain in the head when 
milked. 

24. The taking tiway of stren<j^th when she approacheth, 
a haiid-to-liand fighter when rou^ldy touched. 

25. Wounding ‘like an arrow when sIh' is fastened 
by her mouth, contention when she is beaten. 

26. Fearfull}' venomous when fallin;:^, darkness when 
she hath fallen down. 

27. Following him, the Brahman’s cow extinguisheth 
the vital breath of the injurer of the Brahman. 

28. Hostility when being cut to j^ieces : Woe to 
children when the portions are distributed. 

29. A destructive missile of gods when she is being 
seized ; misfortune when carried away. 

30. Misery while being additionally acquired, con- 
tumely and abuse while being put in the stall. 

31. Poison when in agitation, fever when seasoned 

f 

with condiments. 

82. Sin while she is cooking, evil dream when she is 
cooked. 

83. Uprooting when she i*s being turned round, 
destruction when she hath been turned round. 

34. Discord by her smell, grief when she is being 
eviscerated; a serpent with* poison in its fang when 
drawn. 

35. Loss of power while sacrificiajly presented, 
humiliation when she hath been offered. 

36. Wrathful Sarva while being carved, Simida ^ when 
cut up. 


Simida : apparently a female demon, or a disease attributed to 
her influence. 

8 
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37. Poverty wliile she is eaten, destruction when 
eaten. 

38. The Brahman \s cow when eaten cuts off the 

injiirer of Bralmians both from this world and from the 
world yonder. 4 

39. Her slaugliter is the sin of witchcraft, her cutting 
up is a thunderbolt, lier undigested grass is a secret spell. 

40. Homelessness is she when denied her rights. 

41 Having become nesli-eating Agni, the Brahman 
cow entereth into and devoureth the oppressor of 
Brahmans. 

42. She sunders all his members, joints and roots. 

43. She cuts off relationship on the father’s side and 
destroys maternal kinship. 

44. The Brahman’s cow not restored by a Kshatriya, 
ruins the marriages and all the kinsmen of tlie Brahman’s 
oppressor. 

45. She makes him houseless, homeless, childless : 
he is extinguished without posterity to succeed him. 

46. So shall it be with the Kshatriya who takes to 
himself the cow of the Brahman who hath this knowledge. 

47. Quickly, when he is smitten down by death, the 
clamorous vultures cry. ' 

48. Quickly around his funeral lire dance women 
with dishevelled locks, striking the hand upon the breast 
and uttering their evil shriek., 

49. Quickly the wolves are howling in the habita- 
tion where he lived. 

50. Quickly they ask about him, what is this ? What 
thing hath happened here ? 

51. Rend, rend to pieces, rend away, destroy, destroy 
him utterly. 

52. Destroy Angirasi ! the wretch who robs and 
wrongs the Brahmans. 
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53. Born of evil womb, thou witchcraft hid, for 
Vaisvadevi is thy name. 

51?. Consumin^^, burninj^* all thinu^s up, the thunderbolt 
of spell and charm. • ^ 

55. Go tliouf beeoniiiii 4 ‘ JMrityu sharp as razor’s ed^e, 
pursue thy course. 

56. Thou beaVest off the tyrant’s strcnL»lh, their store 
•of merit and their prayers. 

57. Beariiii^ off uToni^, thou givest in that world to 
him who hath been wronged. 

58. O cow, become a tracker through the curse the 
Brahman hath ])ronounced. 

59. Become a bolt, an arrow tlirough his sin, be 
terribly venomous. 

60. O cow, break thou the head of him who wrongs 
the Brahmans, criminal, niggard, blas})heiner of the 
gods. 

61. Let Agni the si)iteful wretch when crushed to 
death and slain by thee. 

6^L Rend, rend to bits, rend through and through, 
scorch and consume and burn to dust. 

63. Consume thou, even from the root, the IL’ahman’s 
tyrant, gocflike cow ! • 

64*. That he may go from Yama’s home afar into the 
worlds of sin. 

65. So, goddess cow, ^o thou from him, the Brahman’s 
tyrant, criminal, niggard, blas])hemor of the gods. 

66. With hundred-knotted thunderbolt, sharpened 

and edged with razor blades. • 

67. Strike off the shoulders and the head. 

68. Snatch thou the hair off his head, and from his 
body strip the skin. 

69. Tear out his sinews, cause his Hesh to fall in 
pieces from his frame. 
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70. Crush thou his hones together, strike and b^at 
the marrow out of him. 

71. Dislocate all his limbs and joints. 

72. From the e^irth let the carnivorous Agni drive 
him, let Vayu burn him from mid-air^s broad region. 

IS. From heav^en let Surva drive him and consume 
him. 

Athaiivaveda, XII. 4. 

“1. I give the gilt, shall be his word : and straight- 
way they have bound the cow for Brahman priests who 
beg the boon, tliat bringeth sons and progeny.^® 

2. He trades and traffics with his sons, and in his 
cattle suffers loss who will not give the cow of gods to 
Rishis’ children when they beg.®^ 

8. They perish through a hornless cow ; a lame cow 
sinks them in a pit. Through a maimed cow his house 
is burnt; an one-eyed cow destroys his wealth. 

4. Fierce fever, where her droppings fall, attacks the 
master of the kine. So have they named her Vasa,^^ for 
thou art called uncontrollable. 

5. The malady Viklindu^’'^ springs on him from ground 
whereon she stands, and suddenly, from fell disease perish 
the men on whom she sniffs. 

6. Whoever twitches up her ears^ *^ is separated from 
the gods. He deems he makes a mark, but he diminishes 
his wealth thereby. 

On the imperative duty of giving cows to Brahmans, and the 
sin and danger of withholding the gift. 

The cow of gods '; that belongs to holy priests. 

Vasa ; a barren cow, a cow ; the word being fancifully connected 
with Vasa, power, authority, control. 

Yiklindu : the meaning is uncertain, perhaps dissolution, general 

decay. 

Twitches up her ears in order to brand thorn ; and mark the cow 
as his own property. 
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7. If to liis own a(lvantaj»’(' one applies llie lon^ liair 
of her tail, his eolls, in (ionserpienee thereof, die, and the 
wolf destroys his calves. 

8. If, while her master owiieth hei*, a carrion crow 
hath harmed ]ier hair, his yonnu^ hoy^ die thereof, decline 
overtakes them after fell tlis(‘ase. 

9. AVhat time the Dasi^’'* woman liirows eye on 
the droppings of the cow, missha]>en V)irth arises thence, 
inseparable from that sin. 

10. For jj^ods and Brahmans is tlu' cow ]n*odneed 
when first she sprinofs to life, hence to the priests must 
she be given ; this they call guarding private wealth. 

11. The (jod-ereated cow belongs to those who come 
to ask for her. 'fhey call it outrage on t^ie ])riests when 
one retains her as his own. 

12. He wlio withholds tlie cow of the gods from 
Rishis* sons who ask (he gift is made an alien to the gods 
and subject to the Brahman ^s wrath. 

13. Then let him seek another whatever his profit 
be in this. The cow, not given, harms a man when he 
denies her at their prayer. 

14. Lik^ a rich treasure stored away in safety is the 
Brahman^s cow. Tlierefore men come to visit her, with 
whomsoever she is born. 

15. So when the Brahmans come unto the cow they 
come unto their own. For •this is her withholding, to 
oppress these in another life. 

16. Thus after three years may sli^* go, speaking 
what is not understood.® He, Narada ! would know that 
cow, then Brahmans must be sought unto. 


Dasi : of barbarous or indigenous ra^o or slave girl. 

•® Speaking what is not understood : that is giving warnings which 
are disregarded. Ludwig taking gada in “ Avijnaia gade ” as coming 
from gadam, poison, instead of from Gada, speech, translates whose 
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1/. Whoso call her a worthless cow, the storecl-iip 
treasure of the gods, Bhava and Sarva, both of them, 
move round and shoot at him. 

18. The man who hath no knowledge of her udder 
and the teats thereof, she yields him milk with these, if he 
hath purposed to bestow the cow.^*' 

19. If he withholds the eow they beg, she is rebel- 
lious in his stall. 

Vain are the wishes and the hopes which he, withhold- 
ing her, would gain. 

20. The Deities have begged the eow, using the 
Brahman as their mouth; the man who gives her not incurs 
the enmity of all the gods. 

22. If hundred other Brahmans beg the eow of him 
who owneth her, the gods have said, she, verily, belongs 
to him who knows the truth. 

23. Whoso to others not to him who hath this know- 
ledge, gives the cow, earth with the Deities, is hard for him 
to win and rest upon. 

24. The Deities begged the cow from him with whom 
at first she was produced : Her, this one, Narada would 
know : with Deities he drove her forth. 

25. The cow deprives of progeny and makes him poor 
in cattle who retains in his possession her whom Brahmans 
have solicited. 


poison (deadly danger of retaining her) none hath recognized. Narada : 
a devarishi or Rishi of the celestial class who acts as a reporter between 
heaven and earth. His name is introduced as an imaginary auditor to 
make a warning or speech more solemn and authoritative. Cf. V. 19-9. 
The meaning of the stanza seems to be that the cow must not be 
retained beyond three years. 

The cow which the owner intends to bestow on a Brahman 
will give him milk without the trouble of milking her, 
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*26. For Agni and for Soma, for Kama, Mitra and 
Varuna, for these the Brahmans ask : from these is he 
who <»iveth not estrau<»’ed. 

‘27. Lon^ as her owner hath not heard, himself, the 
verses,^ ^ let her move amon^ his kine; when he heard, let 
her not make her home with him. 

28. He who hath heard her verses and still makes 
her roam among- his kine, the gods in anger rend away his 
life and his prosperity. 

29. Roaming in many a plaee the cow is the stored 
treasure of the gods. ]\Iake manifest thy shape and form 
when she would seek^'^ her dwelling j)lace ; then verily the 
cow attends to Brahman priest and their request. 

31. This thought he settles in his mind, this surely 
goeth to the gods. Then verily the Brahman priests 
approach that they may beg the cow. 

32. By Svadha to the Fathers, by sacrifice to the 
Deities, by giving them the cow, the prince doth not incur 
the mother^s wrath. 

33. The Prince\s mother is the cow : so was it order- 
ed from of old. She, when bestowed upon the ])riests, 
cannot be given back, they say. 

34. As molten butter, held at length, drops down to 
Agni from the seooj), so falls away from Agni he who 
gives no cow to Brahman priests. 

35. Good milker, with rice-cake"" as calf, she in the 
world comes nigh to him, 4o him who gave her as a gift 
the cow grants every hope and wish. 


•• The verses : the holy texts recited by the Brahmans who ask 
for her as their fee. 

"" Would seek : jigansati (as sug/^osted by Whitney, Index Ver- 
borum) instead of jighansati of the text. 

Rice-cake. Purodasa ; a sacrificial cake of ground rice usually 
divided into pieces and offered in one or more cups. 
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8G. In Yama^s realm the eow fnlfils each wisli for him 
who gave her up ; hut hell, tliey sav% is for the man who, 
when they heg, bestow her not. 

87. Enraged against her owner roams the cow when 
she hath been impregnated. He deem?d me fruitless, is 
her thought; let him be bound in snares of death. ‘ 

38. Whoever looking on Ihe cow as fruitless, cooks 
her flesh at home, Brihaspati compels his sons and children 
to beg. 

40. The animal is hap})y when it is bestowed upon 
the priests ; but happy is the eow when she is made a 
sacrifice to gods. 

4d. Narada chose the terrible viliptU out of all the 
cows which the gods formed and framed when they had 
risen up from sacriticje. 

42. The gods considered her in doubt whether she 
were a cow or not, Narada spake of her and said. The 
veriest cow of cows is she. 


’ ^ Prof. Hang observes in liis note : “ cows were killed at the 
time of receiving most distinguished guests is stated in the Smritis. 
But, as Sayana observes, which entircdy agrees with the opinions held 
now-a*days, this custom belongs '.o former Yugas (periods of iho 
world). Tlnmce the word Goghiia, i.e., cow. killer, moans in tin? more 
ancient Sanskrit books ‘a guest’ (see the commentators on Panini 
3,4,73) : for the reception of a highly respected guest was the death of 
the cow of the house.” According to ^pastanlba’s A[)horisms on thfs 
Sacred Law of the Hindus, the Siiataka or student who has completed 
his course of religious study, when he speaks of a cow that is not a 
milch-cow is not to say ‘ she is not a milch-cow ’ but ‘ But this is a cow 
which will become a milch-cow.’ See Sacred Books of the East, Vol, II, 
p. t5. 

Fruitless: Vehatam ; a cow which habitually miscarries, and 
which may therefore be slaughtered ‘ when a king or another man 
deserves high honour ’ is to be. received (Aitareya Brabmana, I. 16). 

** Vilipti : literally, besmeared or anointed. 
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, 16. H5vv many cows, O Narada, knowest thou, 

born ainonj:!^ mankind I ask thee who dost know, of which 
must none wlio is no Brahman (iat 't 

M. Vilipti, eow, and she who drops no second calf, > 
Brihaspati ! Of these none hut a Brahman should 
eat if he ho|>e for eminence. 

15. Homao’e,, O Xarnd:», to thee who hast quick 
knovvledii^e of the cows. hich of these is the direst, 
wliose withlieldinj^- brin;j^eth death to man ? 

46. Vilij)ti, O Brihaspati, eow, mfdher of no 
second calf; of tliose none, not a Brahman should eat if he 
hope for eminenee. 

47. Idireelold are kim*, Vilipti, cow, the mother 
of no second calf : these on<^ should "iv(^ to j)riests, and 
he will not olTend Pra.ja])ati. 

4S. This, Brahmans! is your sacritiee : thus should 

one think when h(‘ is asked, what time they be«^ from him 
the eow fearful in the withholder^s hous(‘. 

49. He <»'ave luu* not to us, so spake the .i?ods, in 
anger, of tlie cow. With these same vei'ses tlu'y addressed 
Bheda,^ ’* this brought him to his death. 

50. Solicited by Indra, still Bheda refused to give 
this cow. In strife for victoVv the gods destroyed him 
for that sin of his. 

51. The men of evil counsel who advised refusal of 
the eow, miscreants througil their foolishness, are subjected 
to Indra’s wrath. 

52. They who seduce the owner ii the cow and say, 
bestow her not, e])Counter through their want of sense the 
missile shot by Rudra’s hand. 

Bheda: nothing? further upperA-s to be known of this man who 
refnaod to give his cow to Tndra, * 

9 
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53. If ill his home one cooks tlie cow, sacrificed or , 
not sacrificed, wronger of g’ods and Brahmans, he departs, 
dishonest, from the world. 

1. The gods, O - Prim*e, have not bestowed this cow 
on thee to eat thereof. Seek not, Iiajan}ia, to devoui’ the 
Brahman’s cow which none may eat."^ 

' 1 . A liase Rajanya, s]>oiled at <llce, and ruined by 
himself, may eat the Brahman’s cow, and think, to-day 
and not to-morrow, let me live ! 

3. The Brahman’s eow is like a snake, charged with 
dire poison, clothed with skin. Rajanya ! bitter to the 
taste is she, and none may eat of her. 

4^. She takes away his strength, she mars his splen- 
dour, she ruins everything like fire enkindled. That man 
drinks poison of the deadly serpent who counts the 
Brahman’s eow as mere food to feed him. 

5. Whoever smites him, deeming him awakening 
blasphemer, coveting his wealth through folly, Indra sets 
fire alight within his bosom. He who acts thus is loathed 
by earth and heaven. 

6. No Brahman must be injured, safe as fire from 
him who loves himself. For ^ Soma is akin to him and 
Indra guards him from the curse. 

7. The fool who eats the Brahman’s food and thinks it 
pleasant to the taste, eats, but can never digest, the eow 
that bristles with a hundred barbs. 

8. His voice ^ is an arrow’s neck, his tongue a bow- 
string, his windpipes tire-enveloped heads of ai’rows, with 
these the Brahman pierces through blasphemers, with 
god-sped bows that quell the hearts within them. 

A. V., V. 1^. The hymn declares the wickedness and ruinous 
consequences of oppressing and robbing the Brahmans, 
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0. Keen arrows have the Brahmans, armed with 
missiles ; the shaft, vvh(‘n they <lischarL 3 ^e it, never faileth. 
Pursuing liim with lierv zeal and anger, they pierce the 
foeman even from a distanee. • 

10. Tjiey who, themselves ten hmidred, were the 
rulers of a thousand men, the Vaitahavyas." ^ 

11. The eow, indeed, when she was slain, overthrew^ 
those \ aitahavyas, who cooked the last she-goat that 
remained of Kesaraj^rahandluPs^ flock. 

12. One and a hundred were the folk, those whom 
the earth shook oif"^ from her : when they had wronged 
the Brahman’s race they j)erished inconceivably. 

B‘3. Among mankind the gods’ (les[)iser moveth ; he 
hath drunk |)oison, naught but one is left him, who 
wrongs the kinsman of the gods, the Brahman, gains not 
the sphere to which the Fathers travelled. 

14. Agni, in sooth, is called our guide, Soma is called 
our next-of-kin. Indra <juells him who curses us. Sages 
know well that this is so. 

lo. Prince ! like a poisoned arrow, like a deadly 
snake, O Lord of Kine ! dire is the Brahman’s arrow ; he 
pierces his enmies therewith, 

^ Vailaliav'yas ; a tribe f)r people iti the north ; literally, clesct'n- 
ilantn or people' ol’ V^itahavya. A Rishi oi this minus appears to be 
mentioned in Ri^^veda, VI. 15, a bymn ascribed to him by Sayana. 
The Vaitahavyas are mentioned in the Aiiusasana parva ol the 
Mahabharata, 1952-1977, where they are said to have been defeated 
and slain in battle. 

KeKarai)rabHndba ; I ean tind no other mention of this 

woman. 

’’ One and' a hundred : an ujilucky number used with reference 
to phases of disease, ^modes of death and the like. 

^ * The earth shook off : in horror at their wickedness. 
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1. The sons ^ of Vifahavya, the Srin jayas waxed 
exceeding strong. They well-nigh touched the heavens, 
but they wronged Bhrigu and were* overthrown. 

•2. When men ^pierced Brihatsamaii through, the 
Brahman, son of Angivas, t\m ram wfeh teeth in both his 
jaws, the sheep, devoured tlunr progeny. 

3. If men have spat upon or shot their rheum upon 
a Brahman, they sit - in the middle of a stream running 
with blood, devouring hair. 

4. While yet the Brahman’s cow wliich men are 
dressing quivers in her throes, she mars the kingdom's 
splendour; there no vigorous hero springs to life. 

5. Terrible is her cutting up ; her bitter llesh is east 
away. And it is counted sin among the fathers if her 
milk is drunk. 

6. If any king who deems himself mighty would 
eat a Brahman up, rent and disrupted is that realm where 
in a Brahman is oppressed. 

7. She grows eight-footed, and four-eyed, four-ear- 
ed, four-jawed, two-faced, two-tongued, and shatters down 
the kingdom of the man who doth Brahman wrong. 

The subject of the hymn A. V., V. 19 18 wickedness and ruirioue 
consequences of oppressing, robbing or insulting a Brahnian. 

Vitahavya : see v. 18, 1. 

Srinjayas : a people in the north. Bhrigu: a llishi regarded as the 
ancestor of the ancient race of Bhingus who are frequently mentioned 
in the Rigveda in connection with Agui, and who are specially asso- 
ciated with the Atharvavoda hymns. The story of the overthrow, 
of the Vaitahavyas ' is told in the Mahabharata Anusasanaparva, 
1962-1977, but Bhrigu is there said to have given refuge to the King 
Vitahavya after his defeat. 

Brihatsaman; the name of this descendant of the ancient 
Bishi Angiras does not recur in the Veda, and his story is not mentioned 
elsewhere. 

^ ® They sit : lifter death in the internal regions. 

* ® She : the cow. 
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S. As water s\vani])s a leaky slii]), so ruin ovcrHovvs 
that realm. Misfoiluiie smites tin* realm wherein a IR'ali- 
man siiftiu's seatlie and harm. 

!k The very t rees re])el the man, and time him fiom 
their slielterim^ sieacle, whoevtT cdainis, O Narada, Mhe 
treasure that a Brahman owns. 

10. That wealth, Kin^ Vanina hath said, is jioison 
hy the ^ods prejiared. None hath kept wateli to ^niard 
his r(‘alm who hath devoured a Brahman’s eow. 

11. Those nine and ninety people whom the earth 
shook and east away from her, when they had wron< 2 ^ed 
the Braliman I’aee, were ruined ineonceivably. 

12. Oppressor of the Brahmans ; thus the j^’ods have 
spoken and decdared, tin* step-efTaeini; wisp they liind 
upon tlie dead shall b(i thy eoueh. 

1*3. Oppressor of the Brahmans! tears W(*pt by tlie 

man who suffers wronj;-, these are the share ot' water which 
the gods have destined to be thine. 

1 1. The share of water which th(‘ gods have destined 

t-o be thine, is that, oppressor of the jiriest ! wherewith 

men lave the corpse and wet the beard. ' 

In. Th^ rain of Mitra- Vanina falls not on him 

who wrongs the jiriest . To Him no command brings suc- 
cess; he wins no friend to do his will. 

* ‘ ^^arada : a Duvjjri.shi or saint of tin' celestial class who often 
comes down to tairth to re)>ort what is goin^ on in heaven and return 
with his account of what is being done on earth. Hia name is introduced 
to make the warning more solemn and impressive.* 

'Fliosc nine and ninety : cf. V.IH, 12 wlmre they are said to have 
beon a hundred undone. 

The ste}) effacing wisp: obliterating the footsteps of the dead 
on his journey to the other world, so tllat doi.th may not reach the 
surviving kinsmen by the^sume path. * 

The beard : to be shaved off before cremation. 
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1. How, terrible in inii»‘lit, hast thou iiere s[)oken to 
the great god, how to tin* gold-hne<l Father ? Thy mind 
watched, greedy Varnna, to recover tin* brindled cow thou 
hadst bestowed as guerdon. 

*2. Not through desire do I rtwoke my })resent ; T 
bring this brindled cow to contemplate her. Now by 
what lore, by what, inherent nature, knowest thou all 
things that exist, Atharvan. 

.‘b Truly T am profound in wisdom, truly I know by 
nature all existing creatures. No Dasa by his greatness, 
not an Arya, may violate the law that 1 will establish. 

I. None, self-de])endent Varnna ! existeth wiser than 
thou or sager by his wisdom. Thou knowest well all 
these created beings : even the man of wondrous powers 
fears thee. 

5. O self-dependent Vanina, wise director, thou 
knowest verily all generations. Wliat is, unerring one! 
beyond this region ? What more remote than that which 
is most distant 7 

t). One thing there is beyond this air, and something 
beyond that one most hard to reach remotest. I, Vanina, 
who know, to thee declare it. Let churls be mighty in the 
lower regions. Let Dasils sink into the earth beneath 
them. ^ * 


TViis curious hymn coiitaiiis A. V., V. 11, a dialogue between the 
primeval priest Atharvan and Varnna about thp possession of a wonderful 
brindled cow. The god has bestowed the cow upon the priest, and now 
retracts his gift. *.Vtharvan remonstrates. Atliarvan speaks. Spoken : 
declared thy promise to give me the cow. ^J'he great god : heaven. 
The gold hued father ; the sun. 

Varuua replies. To contemplate her : or, to count her with 
the rest of the herd. 

)■ 

In this and tlie two following stanzas Atharvan speaks. 

Varuna replies : Beyond the air is lieaven, and beyond that is 

infinity. 
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•7. Many * re])voaclies, Vanina, dost thou utter against 
the misers who revoke their }>resents. He not thou added 
to that crowd of nii>t>-ai*ds : let not men call thet; an 
illiberal i^iver. » 

S. Let not me/^ c^all me an illiberal ^iver. I ^ive 
thee back the* brindled cow, O sin< 2 ^er. Attend, in every 
place when‘ men irdiabit, with all thy j)owers, the hymn 
that tells my praises. 

1). Let hymns id' praises ascend to thee, uplifted in 
every place ol human habitation. Hut ^ive me now the 
^ift thou hast oivinu IMiou art my friend for ever firm 
and faithful. '* ‘ 

10. Out' orio-iii, '*•’ Vanina ! one bond unite.s us : I 
know th(‘ nature of that (common kinship. 1 ^ive thee 
now th(‘ iL^ift that 1 nd, raeted. I am thy friend for ever 
tirm and faithful. 

11. (lod, ^ivini;' life unto the o'od who lauds me, 
sa^(‘, streniyt hener of the sai^e who sin^s my jiraises. 
Thou, self-dependont Vanina ! hast be.oottia) the kin.srnan 

* of the i^ods, oui' sire Atharvan. On him bestow most 
highly lauded ri('h(‘s. ddiou art our friend h\<^h over all, 
our kinsman. 

The Saelfi Paulomi hymn ^ of the Rie^veda (X. 159) 
in which a (|uecii is made to speak in a tone of exultation 
of her own and of her daiiii^IiterV imperial sway seems also 


- Atharvan s])(*ak8. 

^ •’ Yanina .spoaks. 

' Atliarvan speaks tin's stanza and tlie fir^ hemistich of lU. 
Ever tirm and faithful Saptapadas, literally ‘ having taken 
seven steps ’ by wliicti an alliaiure or a marriap^e is confirmed. 

One origin : the ancient Rishis frequently assert their kinship 
with the gods, as sons of Dyaus or Father Heaven. Vanina speaks 
the second hemistich and the first of tlielfollowing stanza. 

Unto the god: the prie.st Atliarvan. The «iccond and third 
lines are spoken by the poet of the hymn. 
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to contain a clear allusion to the institiiie of ([ueens. 
The hymn runs as follows ; — 

1. Yon Sun Viath mounted up, and this my liappy 
fate hath mounted hii^h. 

1, knowin<^ this, as comjueror have won my husband 
for my own. 

T am the banner and the liead, a mighty arbitress am I. 

2. 1 am victorious and my lord shall be submissive to 
my will. 

M fj sous are slaj/ers of the foe ^ unf daughter is a rulnuj 
gneen, 

if. I am victorious : over my lord ; rny song of triumph 
is supreme. 

Oblation, that which Indra gave and thus grew glorious 
and most high, — 

4. This I have offered, O ye gods, and rid me of each 
rival wife destroyer of rival wife, sole spouse, victorious 
conqueror. 

5. The others’ glory have 1 seized as it were the 
wealth of weaker dames. 

6. 1 have subdued as comjueror these rival wives these 
my fellow wives, 

That 1 may hold imperial sway over this hero and the 
folk.” 

It should be noted here how the queen is made to speak 
of her sons as being merely slayers of the foe while her 
daughter is represented as a ruling (pieen. She is also 
made to speak of her husband as holding a subordinate 
position in the kingdom over which her power was supreme. 
It is true that his hymn can also be explained on the 
supposition of the existence of a hereditary monarchy 
running on the line of male issues and of princesses being 
wedded to a ruling king of a different state, and of 
plurality of wives in the royal harem. Still it cannot be 
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denied that thin hymn and its peculiar ex]jressions can 
also find a ready ex})Ianation on the hypothesis oi* the 
institution of Brahma jayas or (jueens, in the li|^ht of which 
her imperial sway over the folk aVd over her husband 
can be taken as a fftct instead of a boast. 

The other words which aj)pear to have been misunder- 
stood by oui’ epic writers and which ujave rise to a number 
of inconsistent and exaggerated statements and stories 
are Brahma and Praja. • The word Brahma in the Vedas 
meant a priest as well as a god, while [U’aja denoted one^s 
own children or |)eople at large. The E[)ie-writers took 
the vvord Brahma in the sense of a god and praja in the 
sense of children. Accordingly such Vedic expressions 
as ‘ Manu was Brahma’s son ’ and ‘ Prajas were Manavas * 
seem to have been taken by them to mean that Manu 
was the Creator’s own son, and that the pe<»|)le were Mann’s 
children, while the real sense was that Manu was the 
Chief Priest’s son and that the peoj)le were Mann’s sub- 
jects when he was first elected as a king. Likewise 
expressions such as ‘ Sagara had sixty-thousand ])rajas or 
people under him ’ seem to have meant for tliem that 
Sagara had sixty-thousand sons. 

The story of Krishnadvai})ayana begetting on the 
queens Amba and Ambalica, Dhritarashtra and Pandu to 
rule over the Kuril kingdom can also find a satisfactory 
explanation in the light of the institution of <|ueens. 

I may therefore conclude that the priestly class of the 
Aryan invaders of India established an institution of 
queens and reserved to themselves the right of begetting 
on them a ruling king and warrior soldiers to protect and 
defend the kingdom, the king and the soldiers being com- 
pelled to observe a eelebate lif^ and having no ruling 
powers over the priestly class. Consequeijt on the desire 
of the Kshatriyas to set up a hereditary monarchy with 
10 
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right of marriage for the Kshatriv^as also, a Uivil War 
ensued between the Hrahnians and the Kshatriyas and 
ended in a triumph for the latter. It is also probabh* 
that as Divodasa, Purukirtsa, Trasadasyu and others are 
found mentioned in the Vedas as hn*editarv monarchs, 
there were some states which set uj) hereditary monarchy 
at the very start with no instittition of queens^ while in 
others that institution was amicably settled to terminate 
in hereditary, though in its pristine Vedic form it is still 
found to linger in the states of Travancore and Cochin. As 
there is reason to believe that the elected queens were of 
Aryan descent and the begetting priests also were true 
Aryans, it follow's that many of our Kshatriya kings and 
especially those of Travancore and Cochin are kings with 
true Aryan blood running in tlieir veins, while the same 
cannot be said of all the Brahmans owing to their con- 
nection in some eases with Sudra women by marriage, the 
offspring of this union having been allowed to exercise 
the functions of Brahmans,^ ^ 


Latyayana Srauta, IX. 2, 6. 
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T 1 1 K PEC) PL E’8 A SS EM ELY 

• 

From tiuu' imnuMnoria,!, the Aryans as a race seem 
to have exhibited * an innatt* desire to scd-tle their social^ 
•religions, or political tpiestions in an assend)ly of their 
own. Th(‘ (li*tM‘ks In^l theii’ Areoj)ai>us, the Romans 
their (biria ; and the An<>-lo-Saxons their WitanaL»'emot. 
Likewise th(‘ Aryans of India had their own Sabha or 
Sainiti. The other names oiven to a Sabha are Janata, and 
Parisliad. The words Sabha, Sarniti and Janata are Vedic 
and Pai’ishad is the word commonly used (luriiij^ the Siitra- 
})eriod. Brihasj)ati (pioted in the Vyavaharakanda of 
Parasaramadhava ([)}>. 18, I J) mentions four kinds of 
assemblies ; one called the immovable assembly in a town 
or a village, a second termed movable assembly, perhaps 
of learned nu*n movin;L»' from place to place, a third 
called chartered committee wdth a ]>residin;Li^ superintendent 
and a fourth styled ordered asseni})ly with the kinj^ to 
preside over its delib(‘rations. Bhrimo, (pioted in the same 
work (j). l9), mentions so»^ie other minor assemblies of 
particulai’ castes. He says that wild tribes have their 
own assemblies, the merchants their own i^uild, the army 
its own assembly composed of soldiers, the villagei's their 
own, the townspeople their own, and the Srenis or washer- 
men and other eij 2 ,'hteen kinds of low caste people have 
their own special assemblies. These •classes, whether a 
Gana, composed of a number of families, or a congregation 
of heretics, or a corporation of Brahmans or an assemblage 

^ ” Mudritadhyakshasilmynkta p. 19. 

Rajayukta cha Sastrita, p. 19. « 
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of people of different castes and creeds, are terniod 
Vargins and are said to have their own assemblies. Apart 
from these minor assemblies, there sereins to have been in 
each stage during • the Sutra [)eriod a grand assembly 
consisting of families, ehlers, government oHicers and the 
king himself. 

It is probable that even during the^ Vedic j^eriod there 
were in addition to the grand assembly of the State minor 
assemblies formed by each class for settling its own social 
or religious cpiestions. The grand assembly witli the 
king as its president seems to have been the final authority 
on all cpiestions. According to Narada cpioted in Parasara- 
raadhava Vyavahara ([). 32) the gradation of apj^ellate 
authorities is as follows : — (1) families (kulani), (2) Srenis 
or washermen and other eighteen low-castes, (3) Gana, or 
congregation of families and (4) the anointed king himself. 
Even now only such social, religious, or ])olitical (piestions 
as villagers find it difficult to satisfactorily settle in their 
own village assemblies are brought before criminal or civil 
courts for settlement. It is probable that even during 
the Vedic pericxl the same practice of settling their affairs 
either by themselves or by the king in his assembly was 
followed by the Aryans, It is improbable, if* not imprac- 
ticable, that each of the many villagers that constituted 
a kingdom of the Vedic period was compelled to go to 
the grand assembly in the capital town of the king for 
the settlement of its questions. It is therefore likely that 
the numerous references * * to sabhas or assemblies found 
the Vedic literature are not merely to the single king^s 

Kulani Kulikaschaiva niyukta nripatiehatha. Parasaramadhaviya 
Vyavahara, p. 19. 

Eig. VI. 28, 6; Vlll. 1, 9, X. 84. 6 ; VI ; 71, 10, A. V. 31, 6 ; VII. 
12, 2 i Vlll. 10,, 6 i XIX. 66, ’6. Tai. S. 1. 6, 7. Tai. Br. I. 1,10,6. Sat. 
Br. II. 8, 2, 8 } V. 8, 1, 10. Vaj. S. 111. 46 ■, XVI, 24'; XX. 17, etc. 
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assembly in the capital town, but to minor villaji^e assem- 
blies also. 

With regard to members hip of assemblies, there seems 
to have been no restriction whatever. Whether old or * 
yomiiJ^, educated or; uneducated, all seem to have had free 
admittance iAto the assembly whenever it was convened. 
]t it also probable that ther*e was no tjuestion of quorum, 
but the [rreseru-e of every villager was necessary to make 
the assembly fully au.thoritative. Even now it is an 
accepted custom with villai^ers in Mysore to ascertain 
whether every villa;L»er is present in the meeting Ijefore 
authorising the assembly to take up the (piestion at issue 
into consideration. Tlie educated and tire aged are res- 
pected by the uneducated and the young merely by 
granting to the former seats of honour or by seating 
themselves at a respectable distance, though on the same 
mat or carpet. Though the right of discussioir and 
decision is as a matter of fact granted by a common 
consent to the educated and the aged, no man, whether 
ignorant or young, is denied the right of expressing his 
view, merely on account of his ignorance or youth. Even 
during the times of Charaka, the author of Charaka- 
samhita, the same procedure* of convening meetings 
with men of all grades and positions seems to 
have been in vogue. This is what Charaka says 
about the various kinds of assemblies prevalent at 
his time : — 

Without doubt, the assembly may be of two kinds : 
(1) an assembly of men endued with knowledge and 
wisdom, ('2) an assembly of men that are ignorant. 
Though principally of two kinds, it may be of three 
kinds according to difference of causes noted below : — 
(1) an assembly that is friendly, 1(2) an assembly that is 
indifferent and (3) an assembly that is alrelidy committed 
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to one side. * As tiie Krislinayajurvedii (II. 2) has 
|)reserihed some sacrificial s[)ells f‘or avoiding nervousness 
in an assembly and lor the ac([nisition of tlic power of 
eloquence, it follojvs that assemblies were convened on 
a ^rand scale and that no one was (lenied the ri^ht of 
expressing his vi(^ws in tin* assembly. The j)riests, 
representing tlie educated, the nobility re[)resenting the 
agricultural and the trading class were all present there. 
As questions of election and b^inishment of kings and of 
restoration of banished kings were discussed in the 
assembly, it is doubtful wiiether kings attended it or not. 
Tf it were a rule that the king should attend it, it would 
follow that he attended it as its head to preside over its 
deliberations. Hut as (piestions of election and restoration 
of a king cro|)ped up as subjects of discussion only when 
there was no king in the kingdom, some one else, a dis- 
tinguished priest or a noble, might volunteer himself as 
its j>resident for the time being ; and when the question 
of the banishment of the tyrannical king was the subject 
of discussion in the assembly, the tyrant himself might 
stay away from it in the interests of his owii personal 
safety or dignity. The?‘e is hoAvever no reliable reference 
found in the Vedas about the king’s attemlance in the 
assembly as its jwesident. The Rigvedic references to the 
presence of a Raja in the midst of an assembly (IX. b, 
and X 97, 6) can be taken to mean either as the presence 
of a noble in the midst of an assembly or as the presence 
of a king in festal assemblies or congregations, or battles, 
as interpreted by Sayana in (IX. 92, 6). On no account 
the two passages can be taken to mean that the king 
attended the assembly as its president. Moreover as there 
ai^ Vedic jassages enjoining certain charms and sijells foi 

Ll 

* Vimanastbana. Chapter 8, 17. 
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the ae(jnisition of the power of eloquence so as to se(*ure 
unanimity in the assembly, it aj)pears 1 hat the i*i<^ht of 
addressing the assembly was vested in no one, hut was 
^iven to any one who volunteered hiinself to undei’take it. 
Similar is the eustorti in voi^ue in villaues even now. The 
best spt^aker or pedagogue is even now allovvetl to address 
the people and carry the day as he might. 1'he same 
form of j)edagogy which is reeommend(Hl }»y (diaraka for 
vanquishing an opj)oneht in disjuitation prevails even 
now in the assemblies of villages, and seems to have 
prevailed also during the Vedie period. This is what 
Charaka says : — 

An ojq)onent that is weak in the Scriptures should 
be vanquished with citations of lengthy a])horisms. An 
op])onent should be vanquished by th(‘ use of phrases 
fraught witl) words, the s(*nse of which is too difficult to 
understand. An opponent that is unable to understand the 
words he hears should be vaiupiished by reciting lengthy 
aphorisms full of difficult wnrds.”‘^*‘' 

That such was the form of debate^ in the Vedic period 
is confirmed by the various kinds of sacrifices prescribed 
in the Vedas for the attainment of debating power in 
assemblies.*''^ It is likely therefore tliat no king ever 
presided in the assembly of the j)eople, but that only he 
consented to do or undo anything, as required by the 
unanimous desire of the a.'isembly. That he was bound 
to act ii[) to the unanimous decision of the assembly is 
confirmed by the following hymn of the Atharvaveda : 
(VI.88, 

“ Firm, never to be shaken, crush thy foemen, under 
thy feet lay those who strive against thee. One-minded, 

^ 

i 

I 3 Vimanasthana, Ohaptars 8, 1 7., 

A. V. V. 31, 6. 
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true to thee be all the regions ; faithful to thee, the firni, 
be this assembly.^’* 

Drinking of Sura, an intoxicating liquor, seems to have 
been a common custoi'n with men going to Sabha or assem- 
bly. This is eontirmed by the folio wkig passage of the 
Atharvaveda : — 

He, (the Vratya) went away to the people. Meeting, 
assembly, army and wine followed him. He who hath 
this knowledge becomes the dear home of meeting, assem- 
bly, army and wine.”^'^^ — (A. V. XV. 9.) 

It follows therefore that eloquent talk and wild and 
violent disputation was a common feature of the debate in 
an assembly, perhaps often leading to broils. But there is 
evidence to believe that assembly-halls were considered so 
sacred that while in the assembly, even a criminal was sure 
of his personal safety. This is confirmed by the following 
passage of the Kigveda (I. 31, 6) : — 

“ Agni, thou savest in the assembly w^hen pursued, even 
him, O farseeing one ! who walks in evil ways.’* 

To win glory by exhibiting extraordinary power of 
eloquence in the assembly seems to have been the highest 
ambition of men even in those days. Among the various 
blessings hoped for, the birth of a son fit for tlie assembly 
is one, as clearly expressed in the following grand benedic- 
tory passage of the Yajurveda (VII. 5, 18) : — 

“ In this preisthood may a Brahman be born of spiri- 
tual glory ; in this kingdom may a prince bc^ born, an 
archer, a hero, and a great chariot-fighter ; a milk cow, a 
draught ox, a swiit racer (horse), a prolific woman, a victo- 
rious warrior, a youth fit for the assembly (sabhya). To 


See Vedic Index, Vol. |,I, p. 431: — C5onoord between the king 
And his assembly was essential for his prosperity. 

C/. Rig, Vri. 86, 6 ; VIII. 2, 12 ; 21, 14 j A. V. XIV. 1, 36-86. 
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this saerificer may a hero he horn. May Parjanya lain 
for IIS whensoever we desire. May our plants ripen witli 
fruits. May union and [)eaee be oiirs.^’ 

One of tlK‘ Rii>‘v(Hlie hymns eoi^veys the same idea * 
(I. 10, 5-6) 

Now Biahmanas})ati speaks forth aloud the solemn 
hymn of jiraise, 

Wherein India, Vanina. Mitra, Aryaman, tlie ;L»ods 
hav(‘ made tlieir dwellim^- jdaee. 

Ala.y we in holy assemblies, () <;‘ods, reeite that hymn, 
jieerless, that hrinos felicity. 

If you, () heroe.s, onicionsly aeeept this word. 

May it obtain all bliss from you.” 

In this connection the followin;Li!: Atharvavedie prayers 
for power of debate and of voice are also interesting: — 

I. Let not the enemy win tie* (‘a, use ! strong and pre- 
dominant art thou. 

Refute my adversaryts speech. Hender them dull and 
flat, O ! plant, 

*2. Tlie strong winged bir<l discovered thee, the bird 
unearthed thee with his snout. 

Refut(‘ my adversary^ spee<*h. Render tliem dull and 
Hat, O ! plant. 

3. Ye, Indra laid thee on his arm to cast the Asuras 
to the ground. 

Refute my adversary’s speech. Hender them dull and 
Hat, O ! j)lant. * 

f). With this, 1 overcome my foes as Indra overcame 
the wolves. • 

Refute my 

7. Indra, defeat the s]>eech of him who meets us with 
hostility. 

Comfort us with power and nrjight. Make me superior 
in debate.” A. Y. 11, 27 , 

1 I 
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1. Mine be tlie i^lorx in 1 he hill, in vales, in cattle, 
and in ^old, 

Mine b(‘ th(‘ s\\'e/‘hies.s that is tonnd in nectar and iri 
Ho win < 4 ’ wine. 

:l. With yonr didicdoiis honey balinniu*, Asviiis, lords 
of* splendid liii^ht ! 

That clear and resonant may be the voice 1 utter to 
mankind, assembly. 

d. In me be strength, in me be tame, in me the j)ower 
of sacritice. 

Prajapati establish this in me as lirm as li^ht in 
heaven.” A. V. VI. 69. 

Decision on (questions seems to have been arrived at by 
obtaining vote of the majority as prevalent later at the 
time of ChanakyaU^' and dis|)utes about Held by securing 
the unanimous consent of the jieople assembled, any jar- 
ring note of ilissent being hushed up by the persuasive 
f)Ower of eloquence of the speaker or speakers. 

This is proved by the following hymns of the Atharva- 
veda : — 

1. Agree and be united : let your minds be all of 
one accord. 

Even as the gods of ancient days, unanimous, await 
their share. 

'Z. The Rede is common, common the assembly, 
common the law, so be their thoughts united. 

I offer up your general oblation ! together enter- 
tain one common purpose. 

8. One and the same be yonr resolve, be all your hearts 
in harmony. 

One and the same be all }'our minds that all ma}' 
happily consent.” (A. VL 64.) 


Artha. 111. 9, 
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'» 1. Iw fo/fc n! nuiv Fraj:i|)jil i V daiig httM v‘‘ ahlia and 

' ainiti, l>()tli piotcct me. 

Mav ev(‘ry man I mei‘l ivsjna't and aid mo. Kail* 
1)0 my words, () ’ Fathoi-s ! at the moo 4 inL;s. 

•2. Wo know t[iy name*, () ooidonmoi' : tliy name is 
iidcreliani^)' of talk. 

Loi all tlio company wlm join tin* oonlVaoiKa* o//yYY^ 
rrif/f ui.c. 

•). Ot llio rnon s(*at4‘<l laro, 1 make* tlu' sj)loiidoui’ and 
the loi’o miiK' own. 

Indra mako mo oonsjuonon^ in all this L^'alluacd 
oompany . 

t. Wlu‘th('i' \ om thon^'lits aro turnod away or hound 
and lostoriMl Ikh'o )>r thoi'o. 

Wo draw tlumi Inthorward a^^ain : let your mind 
lirndy rest on m<‘.” (A.N . \ 11. 12.) 

Sinoo tho word Sahlai is a nanH‘ i»ivon to tlio Li'andiliio^- 
hall wlioro tho favourito, thoujuh l•uinoll^, i>amo of dioo 
was playod at, it is proh.aLio that assemhlios also mot tboro 
whenovor n(*eossary. In villages having’ no o'amlilinjj: 
houses, moetiniijs seom to have I>oon lield in temples, or 
plaoes ot‘ fireworship built for ('ommon use or in jirivato 
houses with such common a|>artmonts. ‘ 8abhya and 
Sabhika are two modern terms, of which tin* lattei- denotes 
a member of tin* oamblin^ com]»any. Sabhapathi, lord of 
the assembly, seems to have denoted a mediator or [iresi- 
dent. * 

Though there is however no N'edic r(‘Cord as to the 
way in which business was done in»tlie assembly, still 
some hint may be gathered about this p>oint from what 
Brihaspati and other Smriti writers have spoken of it at 
a later [leriod. Regarding the ten essential constituents 


ArMm,*rn. 8 ; Vedic Index, Vol. II, ]k 426. 
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of ail assembly Briliaspati is said to have laid down as 
follows : — 

^^(I) The king, (*1) the appointed members of the 
assembly, (»3) the ^Smritis, (4) the aceonntant, (5) the 
writer, (6) gold, (7) fire, (8) water, and (9 K* JO) wit- 
nesses of the two parties. Of these, the king is to decide ; 
the members of the assembly to examine ; the smritis to 
furnish the law, gold and tire foi* taking oaths upon, 
water for the thirsty, the th(‘ accountant to count, the 
writer to take down the statements and the witnesses to 
confirm the ease.^’^*^^ 

Of these, tlie king' and the wiiter may be omitted, 
as no king seems to have attended the ass(*mbly and no 
writing was known in those days. That the rest were all 
there, as constituents, is a point that need not be 
doubted. 

While tills statement of Brihaspati determines to some 
extent the procedure of business done in the assembly, 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the natui*t‘ of 
subjects that were discussed in the assembly still it is not, 
however, difiicult to guess at the truth from internal and 

external evidences. Since special mention is made not 

« 

merely of election and banishment of kings as pointed out 
elsewhere, it follows that those questions wt;re thoroughly 
discussed and decided in the peoples^ assembly. 1'hough 
Macdonell and Keith admit that there are clear references 
to kings being expelled from their realms, and their 
efPoi’ts to recover their sovereignty, they hesitate to accept 
Zimmer^s opinion that while the Vedic monarchy was 
sometimes hereditary, as is indeed shown by several cases 
where the descent can be traced, yet, in others the monarchy 
was elective, though it ^is not clear whether the selec- 


109 parasaramadhava Vyavahara, p. 25 . 
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lion h/f I he people was he! ween the rneinl)ers ol' the royal 
family only or exten(le<{ to members of all th(‘ uohle 
elans. ‘ ^ 

I do nof see any reason for this “doubt <ni their jiart 
when according tb the ex})ress text of the Krishna 
Yajnrveda^ ‘ ‘ the elected kinL>' is declared to be the sovereiu^n 
not of all the jieople, the cler<>^y, the nobility and common 
folk, but merely of the two latter classes. The text runs 
as follovv^s : — 

“ This is y(jui* kin^, O Rharatas, but Soma is the kiuji* 
of us, Brahmans.'^ (I. 8, 10.) 

Here the jn iests seem to be the kinii^-makers or Raja- 
krits, as they are ('ailed in two of the Atharvavedie hymns 
(IV. 2:!, 5 ; VTII. 7, 0). Thus when the kino-makers 

elect a kin^’ after obtainin<>; the unanimous consent of the 
nobility and the common |)eo|)le, as stated in the other 
hymns of the Atharvaveda (juoted above (1. 9 ; HI. 1 ; 
IV. ;i2) and declare that the elected and anointed kin^* is 
not to be (ionsidered to be the kin*;* of the Biahmans also, 
it follow s that the constitution was partly olioarchieal and 
partly monarchical and that the voice of the [iriests on the 
election and retention of a kino was supreme in the 
})eo])l(ds assembly. 

The other ([uestions that .seem to have formed the sub- 
jects of discussion in the assembly are' ' - war,' ' peace,' ' 
disputes about land,' ' recovery of debts, ^ ^ cheating at 

‘ Vedic Index, Vol. I. p. 211,’ 

‘ ' ‘ Tajus, I. 8, 10. 

» • ' A. V., VI. 76, 103. 

A. V., VII. 62. 

' Krishna Yajus, II. 2. 1. 

“= A. V., VI. 117. ' 

■'« A.V., VI. 118 and 119. 
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|)]ay, * ‘ ^ inheritance, ‘ ^ taxation, ^ ^ ’'abduction of women, ^ 
protection of men and cattle,^ cattle stealin^-,^ “ - distri- 
bution of war-s])()ils,^ - currencv or coins of money such 
as Krishnal, Nishka, and Satarnana, trade and tolls 
(snlka)/ crimes such as theft, assault, and murder, 

Apai’t from these (piestions which are all referred to 
directly or indirectly in the Vedas, many of the (piestions 
that obtained eoo;nisanee in the civil and criminal courts 
of the Sutra period seem also to have emjjaLi’ed the atten- 
tion of the peoples’ assemVdy of the Vedic period. Amon;L»‘ 
the several duties assiijcned in the Sutras io the kini^s’ 
assembly for decision, thi‘ followinu seem appropriate for 
the Vedic jieriod also^ — 

(1) Destruction of fruit trees. 

(2) Falsification of weights and measures. 

(•>) Provision for the wives of soldiers slain in battle. 

(I) Exemption of Brahmans and widows from 
taxation. 

(5) Maintenance of the ])oor, eunuchs, and madmen. 

(6) Punishment of false witnesses. 

It should however be noted that neither the veracity of 
social, religious and political (piestions discussed in the 
assembly nor the way in wh/.eh the decision was arrived at 
is of so much importance as the <pie=tion of the constitution 
of the f^overnment machinery itself. We know for certain 

Krishna Vajus, It. r>, i. 

A. V. III. 29. 

A. V. V. 17. 

^ A. V. Vl. 107. 

1 Rig. I. 118. 

‘ = - Rig. 11.111. 

i Satapata Br.'XII, 7, 2, 13 ; Xlll, 1, 1, 47, etc. 

Tai. 8a. III. 1, 3*. 1. 

Vai. SamhitaXix. 5. 

1 ® ® Vaaishtha and Bodhayana ; Bilhler’g Tranelation, 
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tKat th(‘ two in)|>ortant elonieius that constituted the 
^■overninent of the Vedie period were the assembly and tlu‘ 
king. Of these two, the a-'Sem bly must have been more 
important tlian th(‘ king who evidei^tly was at the mercy 
of the foi*mer. As pointed out already, it was the assembly 
that manage j’tlie affairs of the kingdom durijig the periods 
of interregnum diie to d(‘ath or banishment of kings. Even 
(luring the later periods of hereditary monarehy it is the 
assembly of ministers that invariably assisted the king in 
all matters eoneerning the State. \A hiie during the 
\ edie perio(l the assembly evidently held a permanent ])laee 
in the constitution, it occupi(*d a. subordinate place in the 
Suti*a |)eriod. 
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THE DUTIES AND PREROGATCVES OF THE 
KINGS AND PRIESTS. 

It may be stated without the fear of eontradiotion that 
history of the world means the history of the play oi 
intellect. It is the intelligent few that rule the world and 
are the causes of its progress or deterioration. It is they 
that shape the policy of governments and give it this 
or that name to please the vanity and whimsical notions of 
the times. So long as the intelligent few are altruistic in 
their acts towards the people that are in social intercourse 
with them, they are respected and admired. \A hen they 
act either in their own self-interests or against the selfish 
or iinsellish interests of the jiowerful or of a body of the 
l^eople, they begin to be hated by the latter. When the 
intelligent few form themselves into a separate class or 
caste and begin to be hated for their a]>parent selfish 
interests, the feeling of hatred is in the long run converted 
into a permanent class or»*easte hatred, though the cause 
of that feeling may have long died away. 

What at a later period appear as forms of selfish 
interests originate themselves at first as deserved privileges 
and rights granted and enjoyed in honour of the intellec- 
tual superiority, protective capacity or governing skill. 
The chief, the king, the medicine man, the religious priest 
with his assumed power of interpreting the signs of the 
heavens and his spells, incantations and sacrificial exploits 
are first admired and respected for their power in war, in 
governing, in curing diseases, and in exorcising devils and 
averting calamities of hidden origin, and are granted gifts. 
The families of these men continue to enjoy those privileges 
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Iven on the death of the heroes ami the priests with whom 
tlie rights originated. In the long run the rights become 
mere toys witli no merit to render them deserved, no matter 
whether the claimants of the rights are individuals or a 
class of people. ^ 

This is wbat has hap|)ened with the prerogatives ( f 
Indian priestly class, which earned its privileges in honour 
of its superior intellect. The rights and privileges of the 
king, on the other hand, began to increase in projiortioa to 
the growth of his governing duties. The duties of the 
kings, whether hereditary or elected for life, were very few 
at first while those of the [iriests were many. While the 
king was expected to confine his attention to the protective 
and defensive measure of the kingdom, it was the priest 
with whom the power to help the kings by the performance 
of necessary sacrifices and spells was believed to rest. It 
was his sacrifice that averted droughts by causing timely 
rains. It was his sacrifice that ensured victory to the king 
over his enemy. It was his sacrifice that brought in a 
plentiful harvest. It was his sacrifice and medical amulet 
that introduced concord between the king and the people. 
In short there was no public or private activity that is not 
attended with a sacrificial performance. His memory was 
so strong that he remembered a number of suitable prayers 
which he alone knew to interpret. He alone knew to 
perform sacrifices so correctly as to ensure success. His 
failure to achieve expected success was due to insufficienoy 
of the sacrifices. Thus he was a god incarnate to the 
people of his times. Even so late as the time of Chanakya, 
the duty of a king it was to employ a chief priest well 
learned in the Vedas and experienced in the performance 
of various kinds of saerifices. 

The other kinds of service ' which the priestly class 
rendered to the king and his people in addition to the 
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religious and sacrificial services and which made the privi- 
leges granted to it highly deserved in the eyes of the people 
are educational, spiritual, and ministerial. As repositories 
of knowledge, both Secular and sacred, the priests were 
justly looked upon as persons well (pi-aliiied to impart 
knowledge of all kinds to those who were inclined to 
aquire them. Their abodes not merely in towns and villages 
but also in hermitages situated on the banks of rivers in 
forests seem to have been frequented by all sorts of people, 
inclusive of kings. Their hermitages and other settlements 
seem to have been regarded so sacred as to insure safety 
of pemon and security of property. Even kings defeated, 
driven out and chased from the battlefields seem to have 
found in the hermitages a safe shelter from their blood- 
thirsty enemies. This is confirmed by the story of Kings 
Sudarsana and Suratha narrated in IV. 16, 17 and V. 32 
of the Devibhagavata. The story of Sudarsana is as 
follows : — Dhruvasandhi, son of Pushpa and King of the 
Kosalas had two sons, one called Sudarsana by his first 
wife Manorama and another named Satrujit by Lilavati. 
Dhruvasandhi died while hunting. A battle ensued 
between Virasena, King of Kalinga, and Yudhajit, King of 
Ujjaini, each being interested in securing the throne of 
Dhruvasandhi to his own nephew, Sudarsana and Satrujit 
respectively. Then apprehending danger from Yudhajit, 
Manoranma with her young son fled to the hermitage of 
Bharadvaja and lived there in peace till her son grew old 
and < received his education in the Vedas, politics and 
military art from Bharadvaja himself so as to recover his 
lost kingdom. So he did to the satisfaction of his mother. 

Likewise, Suratha, an ancient king, driven out from 
his kingdom by his enemies,^, sought refuge in the hermitage 
of Sumedhas and with his ‘assistance recovered his king- 
dom. 
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The birth and growtli of Sahara in the herraitage of 
Aurva on the death of his father Hahn defeated and driven 
out from his kinj^dom by the fTailmyas and the Tala-^ 
janghas is another instance of the indisjiensable protective 
care and shelter Whicli kings in exile sought and received 
from the priestly class. ^ ' 

It seems to have been a uniipie sjieetacle to see the priestly 
' hermits ‘‘seated on deer-skins spread under the shadow of Sala 
trees and engaged in teaching their students the Vedas, 
Sastras and otlier useful arts_, as recpiired by the latter/’*-*^ 
They seem to have been given to a life of much self-denial 
and penance and sacrifices. Whether they lived as house- 
holders in villages and towns, or as hermits and ascetics 
in forests, their life seems to have been as simple as their 
learning high. Though, as hermits and ascetics in her- 
mitages, they seem to have lived sometimes on the flesh 
of wild animals, or on wild rice gleaned and collected by 
themselves from fields or on fruits and roots gathered 
from the forests, and other times on the bounty of kings 
and wealthy men,'-'* the householders in villages and towns 
seem to have engaged themselves in various kinds of 
occupation^, agriculture, cattle rearing, medicine, corn- 
grinding and even gambling.^ 

This highly learned, though pious, priestly oligarchy 
or aristocracy, independent of the king and exempt from the 
ordinary exercise of the voyal power, is not a peculiar 
feature of the Indian Aryans alone. It appears to have 
been a common characteristic of the Aryan race as a whole, 
whatever might be the country it bad occupied, Greece, 
Rome or India. The ancient Greeks and Romans are 

Vishnnpurana, IV. 3. 

> - Devi Bhagavata, V. 32, 26-27. 

B 9 -udhayana, III. and 3. 

Rig. IX. U2. 
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said to have had a similar kind of priestly oligarchy among* 
them. In his City State of the Greeks and Bomans 
/pp. 115-119, Ed. 1907) Fowler says as follows ; — 

In the age of kingship, as we saw, the functions of 
government were religious, judicial and military. These 
functions have now passed out of the hands of the king 
and belong to the magistrate and councils of the artisto- 
cracy. Let us see how they might be used so as to favour 
the interests of the few as against those of the many. 
The secrets of the religion consisted of a knowledge of 
the ritual proper to each occasion ; the knowledge, that is, 
of the art of keeping the human inhabitants of the city 
on good terms with its divine members. Every public 
act was accompanied by a sacrifice, and all sacrifices must 
be performed in exactly the right way. The sacrificial 
hymns must be rightly sung ; the omens must be taken, 
the purificatory processions conducted exactly in the received 
manner, or the gods would not answer and bless. The 
whole life and happiness of the State depended on the 
proper performance of these necessary duties. Now in a 
State made up, as we have seen, by the union of lesser 
communities, each of which had its own peculiar worship 
conducted by its own noble fafnily or families, it is plain 
that all these worships, now embodied in the vState, must 
have remained in the hands of the aristocracy. The whole 
organisation of the State’s religious life was theirs also. 
The regulation of festivals, of marriage, of funerals, of 
holy places and land belonging to the gods, — all that the 
Romans understood by the wordsyfe^r mommy — was theirs 
and theirs only. For a person to meddle with such things, 
who was not qualified by birth or education or tradition 
nor expressly invited by the* State as a reformer, was not 
only to interfere with th^^ rights of a olass, but positively 
to disturb the good relations of the City with its gods, and 
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tbns iin])eril its very life. Of these relations, and of this 
life the noble families were in a way trustees ; what 
wonder then, if their trusteeshi]> increased their ]>ride and 
narrowed their synipathies, laisin^ in them a ^Towin^j^ 
contempt for rpen who know nothing of the will or the 
needs of the divine inhabitants of the City ? 

“ So it was also in the religion of profane law, as it 
slowly disentangled itself from the law of religious usage. 
Here, too, the rule held good that all solemn acts must be 
performed according to })reserib(‘fl order, if tliey were to 
have any binding force. Rules governing the tenure 
of land, rules governing the transference of all property 
by succession or sale, rules governing the treatment of 
evil-doers and the adjustment of all disputes, so far as they 
were administered by aristocracy only, they were as much 
matter of technical and traditional knowledge as the 
religious law and could not be administered save by those 
to whom a divine order had entrusted that knowledge. 
The executive of the State, in fact, was in the hands of 
the only true Statemen (Politai). What wonder, then, 
once more, if these men and their families believed them- 
selves to be^ the only lawful [X)8sessors of secret of 
Government, as well as religioh, which they might turn to 
their own particular advantage ? 

‘ Even in military matters — the third department of 
Government — the same tendoncy is seen ; for the aristo- 
cracy took the greater risk in actual warfare, and were 
at greater expense than the commons in providing them- 
selves with horses and superior arms. They, like the chivalry 
of the Middle Ages, wei-e the flower of the State’s Army; 
they had a greater stake in the State and they like their 
mediaeval counterparts, came to* look down on the people 
as beings who could iiot or would pot fight, ynworthy alike 
pf honour on the battlefield and of power in the constitution ? 
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Thus wo may he si no thal in course of time there came 
to tea oroator dist iiietiiess of^outliiie of the jiosition of the 
class to whom all the soerots and advautaoes belonged. 
Awhile the State was not yet fully realised, while its 
elements were still in solution, this Mistinctness was less 
strong. But when the various elements of population 
came to face each other in the well-knit State, the idea of 
privilege began to make itself felt. The holders of the 
secrets which we have been describing, so soon as they 
began to use them for their adv^antage as a class, would 
cease to be thought of as heaven-appointed trustees, and 
would come to be considered as ])rivileged.’' (The City State 
of the Greeks and the Romans, pp. 1 15-119. Ed. 1907.) 

The same fact is briefly expressed by Mr. A.H.J. 
Grundige in his Handbook of Greek Constitutional 
History (p. 11 , Ed. 1911). 

‘‘We may now form some idea of the power of this 
nobility of birth. In most cases its members had won 
their territory by the right of conquest, and were the 
large land-owners in the vStates. Their special claims to 
honour were the exclusive knowledge of its laws, and the 
sole possession of that citizenship which resulted from higher 
birth and from inherited wealth and culture. This was 
the rule of the best aristoi ; and for a time these govern- 
ments have been the true.st aristocracies that the Greek 
would ever see. It was not jnerely the position, it was 
still more the qualities which made these men at once 
priest, judges, and soldiers that seemed unattainable by the 
common herd. I^heir ruler had a divine sanction ; but the 
theocratic element was not oppressively present ; it was 
less obvious than at Rome, for the clan worship, exclusive 
as it was, was less banefiJ than the inscrutable knowledge 
of the priestly colleges •of the Ronjan Patriciate, which 
created a strong tie of interest between all the families of 
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the privilej^ed class, and proi'essed to ^ive rules for all 
things human and divine.” 

Having thus surveyed the physical and intellectual 
superiority which cnahl(‘d the kings and the priestly class 
to put forward claim.^ for sjieeial privileges and preroga- 
tives fitting their positions, we may now turn our attention 
to the consideration ol' the peculiar nature of the privileges 
themselves : — 

As a defender of the kingdom, the king seems to hav^e 
been allowed the right of ^ eating th(‘ rich by levying 
taxes and tributes from them^*'- and of distributing 
treasures collected from taxation and plunder amongst his 
people, es|>ecially the priestly class in his own discretion. 
He had the riglit of passing judgments in civil and criminal 
cases, perhaps as decided in the people's assembly. ' His 
was the right of bestowing handsomi* gifts on jiriests in 
sacrifices and in festivities. He seems to have been 
allowed the right of selecting his own priest from the 
family of the royal priest and of appointing the seven 
Ratnins or otlicers, such as the Commander of the army 
(Senapati), the charioteer (Suta), the village-headman 
(Gramani), the chamberlain (kshattar), the Collector of 
taxes (Sangrahitar), the distrtbutor or divider of food 
(Bhagadugha) and the dice-player (akshvapa). ’ ’ 

He seems to have had his own private land.s anel cattle, 
as Sugrieva and other ancient, kings had their Madhuvana 
or pleasure gardens. According to Ramayana, honey and 
fruits in the Madhuvana of Sugrieva became the spoils 
of the exulting monkey trooj)s on their return from 
Lanka in the joy of liaving found out Sita in the Asoka 

Rig. 1.65, 4. , 

A. V. XIX. 2, 6, and Rig. 173, 6. 

A. V.’XIX. 24, 3. 1 

^ ^ * Tai. Sainhifca, I. 8, 9. 
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garden of Havana. Even the queens and juinces are said 
to have possessed their own lauds and wealth in the 
Arthasastra (II. 7). Whether the Vedic kings had their 
private lands or not', depends on the view we take of their 
origin. If they were elected from aUiong the common 
people or from among the Kshatriya class evolved out of 
the peo})le themselves, it would follow that the elected 
kings continued in the enjoyment of the landed jiropert^^ 
which they must have had before election. If they were 
elected from the very beginning from among the descen- 
dants of the institution of the (pieens, it would follow 
that they had no private property of their own, the tjueens 
being allowed to have all the property as their own as in 
Travancore and Cochin. 

As the resources of entering into a war or an agree- 
ment of peace lay with the kings, the question of war or 
[>eace seems to have rested with them alone. It cannot 
however be denied that be bad to consult his own priests 
and officers and the [)eopIe^6 assembly as well. Even in 
the matter of anointing their own eldest sons in the 
kingdom when they themselves grew old, ancient kings 
appear to have ascertained the view or inclination of 
their people’s assembly. Dasaratha’s attempt to gauze 
the opinion of his [)eople and the assembly on the question 
of installing llama on his throne is an instance on the 
point. Duryodhana’s maltreatment of the Pandavas and 
their wife Draupudi against the verdict of his assembly 
seems to be an exception. 

The king was called Vispati, lord of the people, as 
contrasted with the Brahmans. As Vispati, he had no 
royal power over the priests. 

The levy of benevolences and special taxes and tolls, 
as stated in the Arthasastra, was a royal privilege of later 
period. 
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The kin^ was a man ainon^ men : neither (lo(‘s he 
seem to have madej nor the peojile to have acijuicjsced in, 
his claim for divine birth or rii^hl, whicli, as will be seen 
later on, is a jiolitieal (‘xpedienl devisc‘d by jiolilieians 
of tlie post-Kautily.'» jieriod. 

In addition l/O llieii' j)r(‘ro;^'ativ(! of lieiny independent 
oi* the kini^, the jiriest. .^eerns to liava* (dninu'd and secured 
ini muni ties in important judicial ma,ttiu-s, as set forth 
in the fo]lo\\’inL»' j)assai;'(‘s of the \a.jur\eda ; — 

“ If a. Hrahimin and a non-Bralimaai ha\ e a lit i^ation, 
one (the kin;LC) should sii)»port- th(‘ Brahma, n ; if oiu' sup- 
ports th(‘ Bi'ahman, oiu^ snnporls oneselt ; il‘ oiu' o])poses 
th(‘ Brahman, one opposes oiu/selt; tlun'id'ore one should 
not ojipose a Brahman (Tai. "^ainhita, 11. d, id). 

“ Him who reviles a Ibuhnian, he (the kiiiL^) shall 
fine witli a hundred; him who striki's a Brahman, lie 
shall line with a thousand ; he wlio draws blood 1‘rom 
liim shall not behohl tin; world of the Ih I'is.” (Ta,i. 
Samhita, II. (>, 1 1 ). 

The lines levied from the ollendm’ were paid not to 
the kin^. but to the Brahman, as a kind oi' Wcs’L^eld. 
The last sefltenee seems to ipean that no funeral riU‘s 
should be jierformed in the name of a slayer of a Brahman 
on his death. 

In still clearer terms ar(‘ enuimnated tin* inimunities 
of the jiriests in the Sutra literature. The A pas tarn ba 
Sutra, for example, says as follows : — 

In his realm no Brahman should suB'er hunger, 
sickness, cold, or heal, be it Ihroiioh want or intention- 
ally/^ (Apa. II. 10, .d5, 11.) 

The kino;' who, without detriment te his servants, 
o;ives land and money to Bral’^nans according to their 
deserts ^ains endless worlds. ' ^ 
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They say that/ a kin<;^ who is slain in aitemptin«^ to 
recover the ))roperty of* Ilrahinans pert'orms a sacrilice 
where his body takes tlie place ol tlie sacrilieial post ainl 
at which an unliinrued lee is ^ivi'ii. 

A learned Brahman is Tree 1‘rom ^‘>axes.” (iV[)a. II, 10, 

26, J, 2, 10.) 

Thus it is clear that the Vedie political constitution 
consisted of (1) a priestly aristocracy ind(‘p(‘ndent of the 
king and exempt from punishment for oFtenees and from 
taxes and tolls on land and otluu- property, and with 
acknowledged claims to protection from hunger, sickn(‘ss, 
cold, or heat ; (2) a king, elected at lirst and hereditary 
lateig and (6) a state-assembly consisting of priests, 
nobles and the common people with ])Owers to elect and 
banish kings, to restore banished kings, and to have an 
authoritative voice on all political and judicial matters 
of the state. The most troublesome element of the con- 
stitution was the priestly aristocracy with which the kings 
were, as already pointed out,, at war for the sake of the 
mysterious cow, and j)erhaps on account of their exorbi- 
tant privileges also.^'' *’ 


ir<5 Yialiini PuraiiJi, 1, 13'^ Veiiu L'crs7(.< y.li« Uniliuiaiib’. liou' iliis 
discord ended will be seen later ou. 



LECTUllE VI. 

» 

THE EFFECT OF JAINISM AND BTTDDHISM 
ON THE FOLITK’Al. CONDITION OF INDIA. 

At iiu tiino in llu‘ lii^torv of India Inn] its priestly 
aristoerney a more desperate strn^;^le fo]- existence than 
dni’inii,' tlie Siiti'a |>eriod. Apart Irom splits in its(df due 
to dilVeivnce of opinion on inatt(‘rs of minute details in 
sacrifices, its dispute with lh(‘ kin os reo'ardino; the (piestion 
of its privileges does not s(‘ein to have come to an end, 
thouoh it had to set aside the (piestion ot cows on the 
defeat of Parasnrania, its <*ham]»ion, and his tlii^hl to the 
West Coast corner of Southern India. The (piestion ol 
allowino- the ])riests to continue in the enjoyment of 
their exhorbitant privih^^es s(‘erns to have been still under 
dispute. King Vdma, for example, is said to have caused 
it to b(* everywhere proclaimed that no worship should be 
performed, no olilations otTei'ed and no gifts bestowed 
upon the Bra^imans. ^ ^ ^ 

What was worse still, there arose two successiv(‘ 
se])aratist inovmnents, one aftei- another, with the set 
purpose of reforming and purifying the social and religious 
ordfu- of the Indian Aryan coinmunity as a whole. They 
were the movements founded by ruling princes after mature 
deliberation. The earlier of these two movements is 
known as Jainism, called after the name of Rishabha or 
Jina, the first founder and teacher of that religion. 01 
the :^4 Tirtliankaras or teachers beginning with Rishabha 


Vislinu Furana, V FI 
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Mild eiidin<^ witli VardliaiiKina Maliavini, ail oT whom 
s(*eni to have boloii^od to tlio Kshalri^ a (dnss oi‘ to rulini;' 
jti in(*es, tlie last tliroi*, or ArisiitaiK'mi, l^a* svaiifit lia 

and MahTivira. soetn to hav(‘ tieeii tho most jioweri'nl 
preachers. Arishtancmi is stated to have liemi a princi' 
and cousin oi’ Krishna of tin* ^ ada^'a rac *. The story, 
as narrated in the (‘onirm'iitarv of the lMtaradh\ a yana 
Sutra’ •’* says that when he was told that the lierd 
of animals which lie met in liis ])roeession ])r(‘paratory 
to his marriage with HAjimati was hein^ led to be 
slaiisjhterod for the purpose of a baiupiet to be ^ivim 
in honour of his marriage and coronation in the 
YAdava Kini^dom, he ixdinquished his marriage and 
the kingdom in discrust and took to forest life follow- 
ing the orders of the oM Tirthankaras, and leaving the 
kingdom to his cousin Krishna, karsvanatha who succeeded 
Arishtenemi, 77-) B. C., as a Tirlhankara was a prince like 
liis predecessor and was succeeded liy Mahavira, a king 
like himself. 

The oliject with wliicli these Tirthankaras embraced 
asceticism was not mei’ely to emancipate themselves from 
the unending chain of liirth and death, but to save the 
Aryan peojde from the social, I’cligious and political bond- 
age from which they believed them to be sutfering. 
While they kept themselves under a stern religious disci- 
pline with a tii’in mind to compior the six enemies, desire, 
anger, niggardliness, delusion, intemperance, and jealousy, 
and to att^ain emancipation by meditation and contemplation 
on the self or soul, they seem to have been jireaching to the 
people at large to give up the social and religious customs 
of the Brahmans and to practise as far as possible the 
observance of the four gifts, — the gift of food, gift of 

Jaina Series, piiblisho'l by Rao Jiahuflni* Raja Dhanapalasiinha, 
Vof. XLI, pp. 655-670. 
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Vioteetioii M* animal lile, of medicine, and Ft of line 
knowled^i' (Aliarlialiayahliaisha jya sAstradAna’ as slated 
in tli(‘ insci ipt ions oF Tloisala Hallaladcva. Whil(‘ tlu' (ii’st 
tliree o’ii'ts d(*t ermine tli(‘ tj;nidin<^' yrincijile oF t(ie varioii i 
activitiiNs whieli man ma}' take iijion liimsi^ll’ as a social and 
industrial l»k*in^, tlie last in<'nl<*at(*s tin* ncc(‘ssi1y oF Ins 
learning- and leacliino- tine knowledge, as taught in tin* 
philosophy oF the Jainas. ddiis ])hilc'SO])h\ is Viased partly 
upon the Upaiiishads and j»artly upon 1h(' alheistic philo- 
soj)hy oF ivajiila. The philosojihy as exponnd(‘d hy Kajiila, 
teai'hes ns that there are oidy two pianeijial entities, man 
and nature, man siilTerini;' oi- en joying’ accordini^ to tlH‘ 
altitude oF his mind under his control, and Natui’c havinii' 
a product ivt' power maniF{‘stin^ or presenting’ to man th(‘ 
externally indestruct ihle matter in its vai’ious Forms. 
Aitachmenl to Nature brings jiain to man. while non- 
attachmrnt or neutrality by mer^in^* s(‘IF in selF brings on 
(‘inancijiat ion to him. Accordine'ly Sankhya philosophy 
knows neitlier (jod nor Uliarma, (diarity or virtue in any 
Form. The Jaina philosophy, thou;L’‘h eipiaJly atheistic, is an 
imjirovernent on the Sankhya Iw the addition of Dharmad 
as a, meins For the attain mimt of emancipation.’ ‘ " 
Hence kiM)win^’ neither (ilod nor an authoritative revealed 
text. Jainism has rejected tin? Aedas of tlie BrA limans with 
all its animal sacrifices, as inconsistent with the promise of 
abstaini n^ from in jury and cruelty to animal life.’ ^ ’ Apart 
from the four cfifts am? from rendering' sei’vice to saints, 
teachers, ascetics, the infirm, thc^ ij^anas, kulas, Sanp^has, 
the ^ood, and the enlightened, as inculcated in the 

‘ InscriptAOii iu Biinasankari lomplc .at Udri in Sorab, Shimo^a 
District, Mysonn 

IJttaradliyiiyaD.a sntra, p, .577^ ver.se 20. 

‘ Tatvart Imsntrji, 1. 1, 2, 3 tt xp. 

Gift No. 2 quoted above?. # 


I 4 1 
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Tatvfirthasiitra (IX. 2 1), tlicri' is no other Dhafnia which a 
Jaina has to know. The Jainas do not seem tired of diseiissin^ 
the (jiiestion of Dharma and Adharma IVorn vaiaOiis |>oiMts 
tof view. A religions j)raet ice, a social enstom or a j^uIil ieaJ 
duty or function is according to t he Jainas ii Dharrna or 
virtuous praetie(‘ only when it is md antagoir'-sl ic with th(‘ 
four gifts enumerated al)OV(‘. Accordingly ihe Wnlas ari' 
no revealed texts, as they tea(di sacrifices incoir^istfoil with 
Abliayaddna or ])romise of j)rot(*ction. Noi- are th(‘\ 
eternal, as believed by the Prahmans, sine(‘ no hnnuin 
utterance or writing can j) 0 ssibly b(‘ eteiaial. ' ^ 

Neither during the \ edic period lioi' during the Jaina 
and the Buddhist ])eriods till Uk* tii*st few centuries of the 
Christian era was there such a rigid caste syst<mi as 
prevailed later. The )>eo])le wer(‘ divided into classes with 
rights of connubium and commensality with each other. 
When the Jainas had formed an oribn* of their own, they 
had observed Ihe same class system without any detrimj'ut 
to their faith and j)i*actiee. ^ ‘ Along with siieh antecast(' 
customs as flesh-eating, ])lurality of wives married from 
other classes inclusive of the Sudras, interdining with 
Sudras and the like, the Brahmans seem to have been 
imposing on suspected persons some restrictions to the 
right of connubium and commensality and to the right 
of social intercourse with the (diandalas. Restrict ion 
to the right of connubium and commensality is thus 
referred to in the Taittiriya Saiiihita (VJ. 2, O). 

On a place of sacrifice which is distinctly marked 
should he cause him to sacrifice regarding the person, of 
whom they have doubts as to admitting him to common 
meals or to marriage.^’ 

Nandi Snti-a, pp. 20-30. 

‘ * Uttaradhjl r»janii siitra, p. dSO. 
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The flainas seem to have eondemned these and other 
exclusive and indiserei't or inlenijierate customs as inconsis- 
tent with Dhai'ina or \hrtu(‘. As to the (juestion ot* un- 
touchaljility ot tlte outcastes, the Jainas have condemned 
it outright as ap mere prol'ession inca[>ab]i! ot being- tran- 
slated into ])ractice, inasinuidi as the wind is found to 
caa-ry minute juirticles of si rong-sinelling flowers and fruits 
in the hands of the outeastes riglit through the nose into 
th(‘ very stomach of the Brahman.*^’ 

Ainitagati, a Jaina-wrilcu-, who^ as stated by himself 
m tht‘ inti-oductioii to his work, Oharmaparikslia, lived in 
1011 A. I), makes a Oandharva, au imaginary chai'aeter, 
talk of tile widow marriage and other customs of the 
Brahmans in a condcunnatory tone, as follows : — 

W hen I saw rny widowed mother Ixdng wedded to 
another, 1 narrated my relationslii)) with her and asked tbe 
])ious men, ‘ pray tell me whether there is no sin in her 
being married to another^ 

“ Wdieii it is said that Draupadi hail the five sons of 
Pandu as her husliands, wluu-e is sin for thy mother, if she 
has two Imsbands. The husband being dead by misfor- 
tune, the maiden, though once betrothed, deserves the right 
of marriage consecration for a second time. The woman 
that has brought forth a child has to wait eight years, 
while a maiden should wait only four years before marrying 
another, if the husband ^has gone abroad. If second 
husbands are married for reasons mentioned in the live 
enumerated eases, there is no guilt for women, as slated by 
Vyasa and others.^’ 

By way of condemning the customs of the Brahmans 
and of [lointing out the nature of a true Brahman, a true 
Kshatriya, a true Yaisya, and it true Sudra, Jayaghosha, a 

' ' ' Namli Sutra, pp. 84J-(), Calcutta Ed. * 
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Jaina ascetic, is stated to have instructed a Brahman iiamecf 
Vijayau!;hosha in the tollowin^i; passages ot‘ th(‘ ITttaradhya- 
,Vaiia Sutra (XX \\ 24, oo) : — 

‘‘ He who does not in jure livini;’ l>eini,^s in any ot the 
three ways (thoujj^hts, words, and acYions), him we call a 
Brahmana. He wlio does not sj)eak untrutli 1‘rom aniier 
or for fun, from ^reed or I'rom tear, liim w(‘ call a 
Brahmana. 

By one’s actions om* hecornes a Brahmana, ora Kshatriya 
or a Vaisya or a Sudra.” 

In the dialoLi^ue l)etw(*(m Nami and Indra who advised 
him to retain royalty instead ot ivnouncini» it, tlu! duties ot 
a king according to the reiormed notions of the Jainas ar(i 
thus hinted ^ ‘ : — 

In reply to ludra’s advice to Nami to erect a wall, 
gates, and battlements, to dig a. moat and to construct 
Sataghnis, he answers that faith is his fortress, [xmance 
and self-control the bolt of its gate, ]>atienc(i its strong 
wall, zeal his bow, and carefulness in vv^alkiug its 
string. 

In re])ly to his advice to punish lliievtis, rol)bers and 
burglars, Nami answers that men freipiently a[)])ly , 
punishment wrongly, by putting the innocent' in j)rison 
and by setting the true criminal at liberty. 

In rei)ly to Indra’s advice to him to compier his foes, 
to perform saeriliees and to fee(l, Brahmans, Nami answers 
that though a man should con([uer thousands of valiant 
foes, greater will be his victory if he conquers nobody }>ut 
himself ; that one should tight with one’s own self and 
conquer the live senses and anger, pride, delusion and 
greed ; and that self-control is better than sacrifices and 
gifts to Brahmans. 


‘ ' Uttarudhyayana, IX. 22-39. 
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• Still «t^oll^'e^ was the clenuneiatiou liurled by the 
Buddhists on the I5rahnians. Tn the TeviL»'ga Sutta, n 
dialofrile between a Brahman uamiKl V^asettha and (lotania 
on tlie eharacter ol‘ the Brahmans, the defects of the* 
lirahmans, are thu^ pointed out. 

Gotaina .tsks \ asettha : — 

Now wiiat think you, Vasettha, are the Brahman^ 
versed in the Vedas in tlie pi^ssession ot‘ wives and wealth, 
or are they not 

A'asettha replied : — 

“ Tliey are, (jotaina.’’ 

“ Have they an<»*er in their hearts, or have they not 

They have, (fotama.” 

Do they bear malice, or do they not V' 

“ They do, (lotania." 

Are they pure in heart, or are they not y” 

“ They are not, (lotania.” 

Have they self-inast(!ry, or have they not ?” 

“ They have not, Gotaina.” 

Very ^ood Vasettha. That these Brahman^ ^'ersed 
in the Vedas and yet bearing* an^^'er and malice in thcii' 
hearts, sinful, and uncontrolled, shoidd after death, when 
the bo/ly is*dissolv(‘d, become ^united to Brahma, who is 
free from ang’er and malice, sinless and has self-mastery- 
— such a condition of thinji.'s has no existence.” ‘ ‘ 

The sacred and secular learning- of the Brahmans and 
their capacity to [lerform vaTious saeriliees to secure good, 
or to avert bad results either to the king or to the people 
are thus denounced in the Tevigga Sutta (II. :i) 

Or whereas some Samana Brahmans, who live on 
the food provided by the faithful, continue to gain a liveli- 
hood by such low arts and siKjh lying jiraetiees as these, 

' ' L; tlariulhyri yaia, I. 88. 


Id 
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that is to say, by foretelliu^’ fiiiiirr evc'iits, as these ; 
' There will be a sortie by the ku)<^.' ‘ There will not 

hi a sortie by the ' The king within the eity will 

attack.’ * The king outside the eity will retreat. ’ ‘ The 

king within the eity will gain victory.’ ‘ h he king outsuh' 
the city will be defeated.^ ^ The king outside the city 
will be th(‘ conqiierer.’ Thus proj)hesying t.n this one 
victory, to that one defeat.” 

This is the kind of gooilness that he has. ” 

Likewise by predicting that there will f)e abundant 
rainfall, abundant harvest, famine, disturbances, sickness 
or health ; or by drawing deeds, making up accounts, giving 
pills, making verses, or arguing jioints of casuistry, or 
by giving advice touching the taking in marriage, or the 
giving in marriage, the forming ot“ alliances, oi’ dissolution 
of connections ; by teaching spells to procure prosperity, 
or to cause adversity to others ; or Iw wQrship[)iug the 
sun, or by worshipping Bralima, by spitting lire out of 
their mouths’ — this, loo, is the kind of goodnes that In* 

While under this severe (U’itieisni directed by the 
Jainas and the Buddhists against the social, religious and 
political views of the Brahman' oligarchy, the linn hold 
which it had on the peoples’ mind was fast loosening, thc 
construetive organisation made by the separatists to re- 
form the Aryan Society in aM its asi)eets appeared to 
render that old oligarcdiy (piite pow(u*less to survive. 
Though atheistic, it was a humanitarian religion based 
upon justice, charity, and brotherhoofl. As every man 
was obliged to free himself at all costs from the six ini- 
mical passions, desire, anger, greed, delusion, lust and 
jealousy, he had no cause whatever to aj)prehend injustice 


Ibid, 11 . 5 , 0 . 
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• 

Jrom bis fallow l)oin!j:;s. Mon and women wwr n^ijiiired to 
i*eo>ard ear*h othm- ns bi’olhers and sisters and (o }h* kind 
not only to their fidlow beings , but also to b(‘asts. dd\e 
dut \' of kinii’s am] riidi householders was aeoordinir to th# 
new' i»os])el to eoiistruet, alms-houses, to ereet hospitals 
bot.il foi' e^en and beasts, to plant avenue trees, to open 
roads and to dii;- wells of water at intervals here a.nd there. 
It was the duty of i hi' Sani;‘ha, thi* Buddhist ordei ol 
monks, lo preaeh to tlie pi'ople at larj^e and prt?vail upon 
tliem to fi'ee tiiemsi'Kos from all j>assions and to tread on 
the new path ol‘ Dharma, justice and charity, decdarino’ 
ahlhifja or jirom ise of jiroti'ction from fear to all. It was 
a. leai4’U(‘ of men with sineiu’i' and open heart, but. not of 
nations with lip sympathy and ennnin^’ lieart. I nder 
the protec'liou of this kini»‘dom of virtue or natural law 
(Dhammaehakka ) thoie was no room tor criminals, rob- 
tiers, or enemies, Kin^s ini^lit disband tlieir hiioe army 
and sjiend their revenue in relieviii}^’ the misery of the 
needy and the intirm. Then* could ho no talk of wai*, 
foi- who would dare to raise his weajions against a league 
of men devoted to Iht* si'rvice of Natural justice and 
dharma ’r It may hi' presumed without any fear of con- 
tradiction# that among the several Aryan and non-Aryan 
kingdoms from the Himalayas down to the Cape Comorin, 
there was no kingdom that was deaf to the preachings of 
the Jainas and tin* Buddhists. Jaina and Buddhist 
monasteries began to rise numbers in all the kingdoms 
throughout the length and breadth of India, as confirmed 
by a number of Jaina and Buddhist inscriptions already 
discovered and still under discovery. Benares, North 
West Provinces, Rajaputaua, Central India, Gujerat, the 
Pandya and C'hola kingdom, and Mysore, — all teemed 
with Jaina and Buddhist settlements and monasteries. 

\ 
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To allay all fear of exaggeration at rest ami to ooiifinii 
the assertions I have ventured to make here, -oine ol’ the 
edicts of Asoka, the first Indian Kmperor, are (jiioted 
below : — 

“ Here in the Capital no animal may iDtiolitt‘ml 

for sacrifice, nor may holiday feasts li ^'id, lor Ills; 
Majesty King Priyadarsin sees manifold • ' m holidav 
feasts.’^ 

Edict T. 

^‘Everywhere in dominions of His Majesty 
Priyadarsin, and likewise in the neighbouring icalius 
such as those of the Chola, Pandya, Siifiyapiitr:i and 
Keralaputra, in Ceylon, in the dominions of the (Jiei^k 
King Antioehus, and in those of the other kings subordi- 
nate to that Antioehus — everywhere, on behalf of His 
iVfajesty have two kinds ol‘ remedies been disseminated, 
remedies for men and remedies for beasts,,, ..on the roads 
trees have been planted and weIJs have been dng for the 
use of man and beast 

Edict II. 

“ Obedience to father and mother is good ; liberality 
to friends, acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans, and ascetios 
is good ; avoidance of extravagance and violenee of 
language is good. The clergy will thus instruct th(‘ 
lieges in detail.” 

Edict III. 

“Now, by reason of the practice of piety, instead of 
the war-drum, the sound of the drum of piety is heard.” 

Edict IV. 

“ Even for a person to whom lavish liberality is im- 
possible, the virtues of masf^ery over the senses, purity of 
mind, gratitude and fidelity are always meritorious.” 

■ Edict XXI. 
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Of ill! tlu‘ HcliVts of A^oku, th<‘ most- iniportant is iln* 
lhirt(‘enth tlu‘ ‘ Tni<‘ ('ofujiurst If, is iIk* 

(‘diet in which the Kinj)eror lias prochiinnHl to tlio world 
at lar^v his full Ixdicf in the etIicicncs'*of the Hiiddhist law 
of piets as a real foif*e in making* a trin* eoiupiest of man, 
not hy wea|>ons hut liy ajipealiiy^* to his moral s<‘nse and 
eonseieriee jind hv point itii;* ont the ruin which Vn* may 
finne’ upon hiinself and others hy addictions to pas‘^ion<. 
It runs as follows : — 

“ His Majestv Kin^ Priyadarsin in the n/nfh veai* of hi< 
ivi^n eoiupu*red the Kalinoaw.* ‘ Om* hiindrcfl and fUt v 
tlioiisand jiersons u(‘re tlj<*nee (*arried away cajitive, one 
hundred thousand were there slain, and manv timc" that 
nnmhor \>evish(‘d. 

Kvei' sinee tlie amiexatioiD ' ' of Die Kalim^a'^, \]\< 
Maiesly has zealously \>roteeted the Law of Pief\ , ha^ 
heen devoted to t\\at law, and has procdaimevl its preeepts. 

“His Alajesty feels remorse on aeeount of the eomjuesf 
of the Kalin^as, ])eeause, during the subjugation of a 
previously uneonquered country, slaughter, death, and 
taking a\vay captive, of the peojde necessarily oeenr, wdiere- 
at His ATajesty feels profound sorrow and reij^ret. 

“ There is, however, aiiothei' reason for His ATajestj 
feeling still more regret, inasmueh as in such a country 
dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men of different sects, and 
householders who all ])ractice^obedience to eldeis, ohedienoe 


The Kalingas, Kaliingntii ; the eoniitry extending along tlie coast 
of Bay of Bengal from the Mahanadi river on the north to or beyond 
the Krishna river on the south ; often called ‘ the Three Kalingas,’ 
which are pupposed to l)e the kingdoms of Amnravati. Tn this edict 
the name is used in both the singular and the plural. The Dhanli and 
.laiigadn rock inscriptions are situated in this conquered province, 
Conouered. viiitn t ‘ annexed/ ladV?shu. . 
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to father and mother, ohediimee to teachers, propm’ tivat- 
meiit of friends, ac([uaintances, (*oinra<les, relatives, slaves 
and servants, with fidelity of df votion. ‘ " To sneh people 
dwelling' in that co^intry ha|)])en violence, slaii<]^liter, and 
separation from tliose wliom they lov^^ 

Even thos(‘ persons who anOhemsel ves' |>rotecled retMin 
the affections nndiniinish(‘d : — rnin falls on their fri(‘nds, 
ac(piaintances, comrades, and relatives, and in tliis wn\ 
violence is done to tlmse who are jiersonally nnlmi t. ' •’ ‘ All 
this ditfiised misery ’ - is matter of reoret to II is Alajesty. 

For there is no C(»iintry wluo’e such communities am not 
found inclndin^ others l)esi(h‘s Brahmans and ascetics, imr 
is there any plac(‘ in any country where tlie |)eople are not 
attached to some one sect or other.’ ’ ' 

The loss of even the hundredth or the Ihonsandth ])art 
of the persons who were then slain, (‘arried away captive, 
or done to death in Kalin^a would now he a mattei’ of 
deepreoret to His Alajesty. 

Although a man should do him an injury, His Majesty 
holds that it must he patiently home, so far as it can 
possibly be borne. 

Even upon the forest tribes in his dominions His 
Majesty has com])assion, and he seeks their eonversioin 
inasmuch as the might even of His Majesty is liased on 
repentance. They are warned to this efl'ect — ‘ Shun 

i5(» 'p}^r|( (q who ]>rni^fciRo the dhnrnui, f)r Law of Pioty. of 

which a snimnary ir given. 

’ That i.s to say, they are hurt in their feelings. 

152 ‘ Diffijgef] misery.’ equivalent to Buhler’.s ‘ all this falls severally 
on men.’ M. Senart denies the distributive semso of pratibhagam, and 
translates (i. 309) ‘ toufcfi lea riolencea dc cc genre.' 

’ This sentence is translated from the fuller form in the Kalsi 
text, as corrected by M. Setiart from tln^ newly discovered Girrinr 
fragment, .1. R. A. S. for 190p, p, 339. 
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evifcloiu;j^, that yc, may eseajH* destruetion beoause liis 
Majesty desires for all animate beim;’s security control 
over tlie ])assions, peace of miiub and joyousness/ '' ^ 

^‘And this is tin* (diicdest ('OiKpies!. in liis Majesty s 
opinion — the con«juest of tlie Law of l^ely ; this also is 
that effected by ills Majesiy both in liis own dominions and 
in all the nei^'hbounn^' realms as far as six hundred 
leagues ^ ’ even to \\ht‘relh(‘ (ireek Ivin*^- named Antiochus 

duells, and beyond that .Antiofdnis to where dwell the four 
Killers sev(‘rall\ named Ptolemy, Antij^onus, Ma^^us, and 
Alexander and in the south, the Kin;^s of the (Jholas, 

and Pandyas, and ol Ceylon,’ ''” and likt'wise here, in the 
Kiriif’s dominions, amono- the \ onas, and Kambojas, in 
Nabhaka of the Nabhitis, amoiii; the Bhojas and Ihtinikuis. 
arnon*’' tb(‘ Andhras and Ihdindas/ eveiy where lufm 
follow the Ijaw of Piety as [iroelaimed by liis Majestv. 


' '' .loyou.sije>s ’ ra <S!ialil.»). iiiiulNaiii pornarj, madjiVH 
^ K-ulsi ). 'I Ijc translation ot tli(‘ liiNi .si'iiltnur of this ])araijfi'aph is in 
Jiceordanee with M. Scnart’s corroetioiis. 

' ‘ lyeagiH' ’ yojaiia, u \'aryiug itn'asuiH', C(»uiiuojily laki-n as la^ua! 

to sovuii or oiglil miles. 

' Antiochus 'J’licos, of Syria; rtolemy Pliiladclphiis. of Eg} i)t ; 
Autigonub Gonatas, of Macedonia; Alexander, c>)' E])irus : Magas, of 
Gyrene. 

^ ' d he Cliola capital was at l'i'ai} ur near TrieJiinopolv : the J’andya 
capital was at Madura. Tishya (/J'issa ) tJie conteni jjorarv King of 
(’ey Ion. • 

' ' “ 'I’lie Yoiias (Vax auas) must mean the elans of foreign race (not 
necessarily (ti’eek) on tlu' noi'th-Avi'st.ern trontier, includotl in the 
Enijiire ; the Kambojas seem to luo e been also a north-western tribe. 

I eaiinototfer any explanation of * Kabhaka of the Nahhifis ’ (Biihler). 
I'he Antllirtis iiiluihited the countr\ near tlA' Krishna river, at the 
southern e.xtremity of the Kalingas. Siihseijuently, they estaldislied a 
])owerlul kingdom Tlie Tidiiidas semi* to liavi' oeeuju’ed the central 
parts ol the Peninsula. The Pitiniktis nia^' have been the inhabittints 
oi Paitliaua on the Guchiveri. (Sec M. Seiiart in 1ml. A^it., XX, 34S, ami 
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‘‘ Even ill tliose regions where the envoys or His Majes.tv 
do not peneirateU men now practise and will eonf iniie 
to practise the Law of I^ietv as soon as t hey hear the pious 
proclamation of His Majesty issued in accordance witli the 
Law of Piety. 

And the conquest wliich has therelw Ixaai ca cry where 
effected, causes a feeling of delight. 

Deli glit is found in the eomjuests made hy the Law.' ' " 
Nevertheless, that delight is only a small matter. His 
Majesty thinks nothing of much importance save what 
concerns the next world. 

And for this pur])ose has this pious edict been written, 
to wit, that my sons and grandsons, as many as they may 
be, may not su})])ose it to be theirs to effect a new coiupiest ; 
and that even when engaged in eouijuest by arms they may 
find jileasure in patience and gentleness, and may regard 
as the only true coiHjuest that which is effected through 
the Law of Piety/ which avails both for this world and 
the next. Let all their pleasure be the pleasure in (‘xertinn, 
which avails both for this world and the next.” 

Thus the kingdom of Highteousness which began with 
Buddha with its eightfold noble path of right views, right 
aspirations, right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, and right contem])lation, 
took a firm stand in the land during the righteous 
imperial rule of Asoka, muzzling for years to come the 

•J.R.A.S. for 1900, j). The naiiies ouunioratod ;irc tliosc of borde r 

tribes under tlie suzerainty of Asoka. 

Missionaries were dispatched in tlic fdeveid li er tnelftJi 3 ear of 
the reign. 

Buhler’s rendering accidentally omits tlie words Ladlia (blioti ) 
priti dhrania vijayaspi). 

I think 1 have given the meauiug correctly, and in aeeoidante 
with the intention of BiiLler. , 
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•Brahman oliirarehy, its Vedio Gods and animal saori- 
lioes. It must be admitted to the credit of India and her 
law-abiding’ sons that this stujiendous cdian<>^e in her social^ 
ndii^ious, and political institutions* was so quietly and 
pi‘ac<*fully (dfected with no tract* of bloodshed that even 
to the irritated Brahman oliij^archv it appeared as an 
illusory jihenomena brou^’ht about liy ihe ma«^ic wand ol 
a skilful wizard. “ This son of Suddhodana,” says the 
AL»‘nipurana (Cdiapter 10, 0), ‘"was the i^reatest deluder. 
He deluded the Daityas and led them away from the V^edic 
Dharma.” Comj>ared with persecutions and martyrdoms 
which attended the spread of Christianity and its various 
sta<rt‘s of its reform and the rei^n of terror which jireceded 
and followed j^olitieal reforms broujijht about under the 
intiuence of Christianity in Furo]>e‘'‘’ - the (piiet and peaceful 
rise and fall of Jainism and Buddhism in India pundy in 
virtue of its intrinsic vitality and decrepitude appears to 
be a romantic tah*, the like of which the world has never 
seen. Whether this is due to the jieculiar soil and cdimate 
of India or to the inexplicabh* tem])erament of her people is 
a (juestion which history has yet to solve.’*’" 


Early Church History by .1. V. Bn|t]. 

" * The travels of the Chinese Pilgrim Yunn Chwang, Vols. I ami 11. 
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LECTURE VII. 


The Empire-building i‘oltcy oy the politj- 

CIANS OE THE KaUTILYA rElltOi). 

In kingdom of ri;>»hteoiisnest< (Dhainmaeluikka) 

Hnnly set iij) by Buddhists in India then' was no 

distinction between man and man, kini» or priest, monk 
or householder, trader or tiller ot the soil ; all were on the 
same level. In common with others, each had his cdearly 
defined duty before him, the duty of eoiujuerin^ the six 
inimical passions and of pre))arin^ himself for his final 
Nirvana or emancipation from the bondaoe of transmijy^ra- 
tion. Except his own exertion, he had no need to seek 
other means, of which there was none at all. Lie 
needed neither a ^od nor a priest to help him in his attempt 
to relieve himself. He was his own <>‘od or Satan according 
as he walked on the righteous or unrighteous j)ath. If he 
were born a king, all that he had to do was to direct his 
oflicers to superintend the works of Dharnma and insist 
on every one^s duty of observing the Law of Piaty, tolera- 
tion, and charity. None had need to perform mystic 
^dt^riiices for securing mystic aims. As all had to tread 
on the same path of Dharnma, there could be no enemies 
and consequently no war, necessitating the (*m]doyment of 
a huge army. If he were a rich trader, he might continue 
his profession and accumulate wealth not foi- his own 
selfish purposes and ultimate destruction, but for the 
meritorious purpose of charity to the needy. If he were 
a priest, he could very well understand his own duty to 
himself or better than others, inasmuch as he had a cultured 
mind to aid Kim in his attempt to reach the final goal. 
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He had no need for any texts or [n-ayer, revealed or 
unrevealed, either for his own use or foi* the us(‘ of others. 
Tin; only qualification which man needed was the know- 
led<j^e of eorreel view, eorreef eondnet, correct thought, 
correct mode of vbtaininjj;' a livelihood, correct speech, 
correct meditation, and correct tran<(uillity. ‘ ’ If one suc- 

ceeded in attainin<4‘ that knowledi^c, it would be for one^ 
own i;’ood. One had no need to im})ose u])on others and 
claim privileges tlunefor. 

In this kingdom of Righteousness, there was room 
neither for a ci’afty high j>riest nor tor an honest high 
priest, neither for the saen'd \ eda.s nor for the animal 
sacritices enjoined bN the \ edas. d'lu‘ Bralnnan oligarchy 
which had so much to do in the old social, religious, and 
political order of the Aryans had to come down from its 
old high pedestal and ndimpiishing its claims to exclusive 
privileges, merge itself among the peo])le with no distinc- 
tion whatever. At the most lie could b(‘ a monk, it he 
could lioast of a cultured niiiid. His Vedas and sacritices 
forget he must. It is mort'! than probable that owing to 
the conversion to Jainism and Buddhism of a number of 
learned Brahmans that knew the tra<litional interpretation 
of the Vedas and of Vedie sacrifices, the true Vedic learn- 
ing was lost and that mere \ edic recitation remained with 
the illiterate minority or majority that still obstinately 
adhered to its old laith. Perhaps it was a majority ol 
Brahmans that stood aloof looking with mortification at 
the wonderful spread of Jainism and Buddhism at the 
expense of Brahniinism in tlie land, since it is from those 
irreconcilahles that modem Brahmans hav'^e s[)rung up and 
revived their old Vedic lore. 

Buddliist Suttnii ; Foundat ion cf Iho kingdom ol Ri^^hteousness, 

pp. 144-147. * 
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Now that Jainism and Bnddliism were s])readini>f in f Iih 
land like wild tire with no such devastation as wild tire 
commonly does and with no malice, hatred or in jni v to 
* any one, what could* the helpless Brahman do y None 
needed him as before, yet none injured him apj)arently. 
He had no real orievanee against any, hut his**own destiny. 
The kings and the people whom he had under his clutches 
left him to his destitiy now. Hoj)eless and desperate as 
was the task which the Brahman had to undertake in order 
to regain his lost supremacy in the land, he seems to have 
entertained no doubts as to the means which he had to 
employ to succeed in this attempt. I'nder similar circum- 
stances the Western Brahman or trained politicians would 
have surely appealed to arms, as he had more often than 
once done in all his revolutionary propaganda, whether 
social, religious or political. Time is ])recious with the 
Western. He would not wait and spend time in thinking 
of any peaceful means for success in his attempt. Brute 
force has a charm for him and he emjdoys it for good or 
bad. But the Eastern Brahman differs from him in this. 
He is not for arms where he believes that skill can crown 
him with success. Though the Eastern has shown his 
dogged determination in fig|;iting as obstinately as t he 
Western in the battlefield, still it is certainly a rnistak(‘ to 
suppose that he prefers the sword to all other means as 
much as the Western does. Even Professor Wilson, tlu^ 
translator of the Vishnu Pnrana and other Sanskrit works 
could not shake himself off frpm this characteristic bias 
or notion. While remarking on an ambiguous passage of 
the Vishnu purana about the conflict of the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists he seems to think that the Brahmans took 
to arms and extirpated the Jainas and the Buddhists 
whpreas the truth is that the Brahmans overcame the 
Budc^hists rathef by employing jx^aceful means than sword, 
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The |)asRatj^e oi tlie \ islinnpnrana with his remark 

runs as follows : — 

The delusions of the false teaehor paused not with ^ 
the conversion of the Daitvas to th(‘* Jaina and Biiddha 
heresies ; but with’ various erroneous tenets he j)revaik‘d 
upon others to apostolize, until the whole wtu-e led 
astray, and deserted the doeirines and observances incul- 
cated by the three V edas. Some then s])ake evil of the 
sacred i)noks ; some blasf>hemed t he <^ods ; some treated 
sacrihces and other devotional eerenujiiies with scorn ; and 
others calumniated the Brahmans. ' The precepts/ they 
cried, ‘ that lead to the injury of animal life (in sacrifices) 
are highly re]>rehensil)h\ To say, that easlino- butter into 
llarne i.s productive of reward, is miu’e childishness. If 
Tndra, after haviri" obtained o*odhead by multiplied rites 
is fed upon the wood use<l as fuel in holy lire he is lowei* 
than a brute which beds at least upon leaves. If an 
animal slauo'htered in n‘li 2 ious worship is, thendw, raised 
to heaven, would it not be expedient for a man who insti- 
tutes a sacrifice to kill his own father for a victim V If 
that which is eaten by one, at a Sraddha, j^ives satisfaction 
to another, it must be unnecessary for one who resides at 
a distanc(* to brin^- food for presentation in person. First, 
then let it be determined what maybe rationally believed by 
mankind; and then,' said their inter] >receptor, 'you will 
find that feli<‘ity may be exj)ected from my instructions. 
The words of authority, mighty A suras, do not fall from 
heaven : the text that has reason is, alone, to be acknow- 
ledged by me and by such as you are.' By such and 
similar lessons the Daityas wore perverted, so that not one 
of them admitted the authority of the Vedas. When the 
Daityas had thus declined from the |)ath of the holy 
writings, the deities took courage and gathered together 
for battle. Hostilities, accordingly, were renewed } t>nt 
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the demons were none defeated and slain by t lie iijods, who 
had adhered to the righteous j>ath. Tlu* armour of reli- 
o'ion whieh had formerly proteeted the Daitvas liad been 
discarded by them ; and upon its own abandonment 
followed tlnur (h^stiaie.tion : — 

( Vishnnpurana, l^ook IIJ/ Uhap. ^ III.) 

('ornmentin^ <>n the last few sentene(‘s o!' this j>assa<»‘e. 
Professor Wilson remarks in tin* footnote as follows : — 

“ We may have, in this eontliet of orthodox divinities 
and heretical Daityas, some correct allusion to political 
troubles "rowin*^- out of reliii^ious diflorences, and the final 
predominance of Brahmanisn). Sue!) oceurriuices seem to 
have precedf'd the invasion of India by the Muhammadans 
and prepared the way for their victories.’* 

The translator seems to think that though the war 
between the Buddhists and the Brahmans brought victory 
to the latter, it rendered India too weak to repel the 
disastrous attack by the Muhammadans. But I 
am inclined to beh(*ve that tlie success of the lirahmans 
was to a greater extent due to th(‘ employment 
of peaceful means than to open warfare, though there 
was, as will be seen later on, some war not however, 
between the Buddhist monks and the Brahman priests, but 
between Buddhist kings and aboriginal tribes incited by 
the Brahmans. The means employed by the Brahmans 
seem to have been threefold : social change, religious reform- 
ation, and political reorganisation, as needed by the times. 

To free themselves from the Jaina and Buddhistic* 
invectives u})on their social customs, they had to give up 
some of their social customs such as plurality of wives, 
widow marriage, and Niyoga or the custom of deputing a 
stranger to beget a sor. on the wife of some one else, 
^rhough approved of by Uautama, Bodhayana, and other 
Sutra writers, these customs seem to have disappeared 
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HMcler tlie strong comleninat ion of the later Smriti writers 
by tlie'lirst few eentiiries of the Christian era. Though 
plurality ol wives had knit the Brahman and other three 
c1hss(‘s together and tended for tlv‘ unification of all 
classes, stdl the Ib'ahmans liad bei'ii o})lii»'ed to give it iij) 
and to isolate themselves into a caste l)V adopting endo- 
gamy. Lik(‘Wise they liad to give up tlesh eating and bv 
becoming vegetarians th(‘y diseonlinued interdining with 
non -vegetarians. 

In the religious held tliey gave u]) most of tlieir animal 
sacrifices, or performed very few of them on rare occasions. 
Tiiey now turned their attention to the study of the 
Upanishads and improved tlieir philosophy so as to include 
all that the Jainas and the Buddhists lead taught as their 
own. The one excellent and attractive feature which the 
Brahmanic [ihilosophy had and which lioth Jainism and 
to some extent Buddhism (uitirely laeki'd was tiieism. The 
Jainas consider world to be eternal, /.e., having neither a 
heginning nor a creator, but dc^stined to end. ddiey admit, 
however, the exist eiK^.e of a Brahma or Isvara, not as a 
creator, but rneiely as an ideal Being to be imxlitated upon. 
Nor is lie considered as a Saviour, 'fhe Buddhists, on the 
other hand,«Hre agnostics and neither admit nor deny the 
existence of a creator or saviour of the world. To refute 
this doctrine by pointing out its hollowness, the Brahmans 
had to take in the aid of their logic, as taught in the 
Nyaya and Vaisesliika schools just then founded for the 
very purpose. Side by' side with these philosophic schools, 
there was Badarayana engaged in the stupendous task 
of interpreting the various Upanishads so as to mean a 
single central idea of Bi-ahma, the transcendental Being and 
its various aspeets. Jaimini had a similar mighty task of 
expounding Vedie exegetics, and Patanjali, the science of 
meditation or Rajayoga. Paniiii, V’ararubbi and Patan jali 
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had addressed themselv^es lo the hiij^e task of preparing* a.i 
excellent Sanskrit (rrammar, the like of which the world 
has never seen. It was for the purpose of liavini^ a j)ure 
* learned lan^ua^(‘ with no scope for sneli un^Tammatieal 
forms as Korhhavan ^ Sappoharn/’ “Who are you I" 
1 am a serpent.’' The error in this expressioii is that the 
letter ^r’ whieli has to come before ‘ pa ’ i»i Sarpa was 
inserted, between ' o ’ and ‘ b ’ ‘ in Korbhavan.’ In order to 
carry on their polemics aj^ainst the Jaina^ and the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans s ern to have recpiired a refined 
laiijo^uas'e in contrast with the vulgar kali lan^ua^e in 
which the sepa»-atists carried on their propajy^anda. 

Likewise there arose at the same period a number of 
Smriti writers or codifiers of customs, such as Bhri^u, 
Yafl^nyavalkya, Parasara, Narada, and others who all endea- 
voured to the best of their ability to take stock of all 
ancient customs and record tliem, commending or con- 
demning practices according as they appeared suitable or 
unsuitable to the spirit of their times, in the light of tlie 
reformed notions of the Jaina and Buddhist moralists. 

Spurred on with the idea of representing Brahmanism in 
the most brilliant colours, there were also others who turned 
their attention to works on medicine and other useful arts. 
They were Agnivesa, Charaka, Susruta, Vatsyayana, 
Sudraka, and Kalidas, to mention only a few among them. 

Theism or Atheism or Agnosticism V was th(‘ (piestion 
at issue between the Brahmans on the one hand and the 
Jainas and the Buddhists on the other. The syllogism 
which the Bi*ahman logicians employed to defeat their 
opponents in dispute was, as set forth in their works on 
logic, of the following form : — 

The world is the work of an intelligent designer : what- 
ever is the work of an intelligent designer, like a piece of 
cloth or a pot has an agent to design. Therefore the world 
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hits an ^g*eiit as its ^designer. That designer is termed 
ilralinia or Isvara or God or Oeatur. It appears tliat as 
accomplished disputants, the Jainas and the Buddhists were 
as good as the Brahmans. Finding i^f hard to vanquish 
their opponents in, dispute, tlie Brahmans seem to have 
(fonsoled thernselves t>y giving ex])ression to the lame 
though signiticant threat, as set fortli in the proverbial 
saying that if there be no Creator, there would }>e no hai-m 
to the theist- ; but if there be one, the atheist would be 
doomed. 

Having thus vindicated themselves on tlie questions 
affecting their social and religious views, the Brahmans 
seem to have girded their loins to take advantage of the 
changed political conditions of the rimes. In addition to 
the threci old famous ])olitieaI schools of Manu, 8ukra, and 
Brihas})ati, no fewer than a do/erj new political schools, 
such as tliat of F*arasara, Bharadvaja, lvauua[)adanta, 
Vatavyadhi, A isalaksha, Pisuua, Ihsima-putra, Bahudanti- 
putra, Kautilya, Katyayana, Kinjalka, (Hiotamukha and 
Cdiarayana seem to liave l>uried tliemselv(‘s in propounding 
political theories, soni<‘ in favour of Kshatriya monarchy, 
Bharadvaja in favour of Brahman monarchy,’’’^' and 
Kautilya’ holding both monarchical and rejuiblican forms 
of government equally good, all however being dis]H)sed to 
sha[)e their views in the interests of Brahmanism.’^’" AM 
these thinkers seem to h.ave been unanimous in advocating 
skilful intrigue as a means jireferable to war to achieve an 
end. Kautilya says : — The arrow shot by an archer may 
or may not kill a singh^ man ; but skilful intrigue devised 
by wise men can kill even those who are in the womb.’^’^'^ 

Arthusastra, V. (>. 

Ihirl,], 17 . * 
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Artha., X. 0, & also compare XIII. 4,*ete. 
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Accordingly the means advocated b}' Kautilya to success- 
fully carry out an intrigue is conciliation, bribery, and 
sowing the seeds of dissension.* Only when these means 
fail, Avar is advocated as the last means to achieve an end. 
In advocating the battle of intrigue^ as a bdter means 
than open warfare neither Kautilya nor his contemporary 
politicians seem to have troubled themselves with the moral 
aspect of the question. According to them the end that 
is sought for is all in all. As to the means, it may be fair 
or foul, moral or immoral. The business of a politician is 
to learn the art of intrigue and seek the favour of a king 
who is endowed with amiable qualities and possessed of 
all the elements of sovereign power, such as regal qualities, 
a good minister, a fertile territory, strong torts, sound 
finance, a powerful army and a trustworthy ally.* " " Me has 
then to turn his attention to the preparation of a plan to 
conquer the king’s enemies and make him an emperor. A 
king may be a friend or an enemy according to the territory 
he occupies with reference to that of the conqueror. Who- 
ever is situated immediately on the circumference of the 
conqueror’s territory is his enemy. One next to the enemy 
is his friend. Then comes the enemy’s friend and then 
the conqueror’s friend’s friend and tlie enemy^s friend’s 
friend. Likewise in the rear of the conqueror there may 
be two enemies and two friends. Along with these there 
may be a neutral king and a mediator. Kautilya seems to 
have had in his mind the twelve zodiacal signs of the 
moon’s or the sun’s ecliptic in constituting a complete 
circle with the territories of the 12 kings, the conqueror, 
his five enemies, four friends, and tAvo neutrals. That it is 
probably the zodiacal divisions that have suggested the idea 

Ihid, IX. 17. 

Artha, V. 4. 
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of th(‘ circle of twelve kini^-s, is hinted in verse 81 of the 
second canto of the Sisnpala V’^adba. The verse translated 
into Enfiflifih runs as follows : — 

Just as the day-niakint^ 8nn among the 1 '2 suns is 
endowed with a j>roF])erous career, so the conqueror who 
conceals no des^ire to conquer is endowed with a prospei'ous 
career among the 12 kings/' 

Politicians seem to havt‘ differed in their view’s regard- 
ing the (jnestion of determining the probable constituents 
of a circle o\' staters that are likely to be at war with ea(di 
otlier. The unit of a circle of states likely to be at war 
with each other according to Maya is said to consist of 
four kings, a conqueror, his enemy, his friend, and a 
neutral/ ' ^ According to Puloma and Indra, the same is 
said to consist of two more kings, a rear-enemy and a 
mediator in a<ldition to the four mentioned above/ In 
defining a unit of a circle of stales as iliat which consists 
of three, four, six or twelve kings, the chief aim seems merely 
to point out the minimum or maximum number of kings 
to be subdued by the concpieror. That such is the aim, 
is confirmed by Kautilya^s own statement in the Artha- 
sastra. In XIII. 4, he says as follows; — 

Having sei?:ed the territory of his enemy close to 
his country, the conqueror should direct bis attention 
to that of the Madhyaina king ; this being taken, he 
should catch hold of that of the neutral king. (1) This 
is the first way to coiKiuei' the world. In the absence 
of t!ie Madhyama and neutral kings, he should, in virtue 
of his own excellent qualities, win the heart of his enemy's 
subjects and then direct his attention to other remote 
enemies. (2) This is the second way. In the absence 


Kamauduka, VIU. 2. 
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of a circle of states, lie should conquer his friend or his 
enemy by hemuiin«’ eac*h between his own force and that 
of his enemy or that of his friend, (o) This is the third 
way. Or he may jvd down an almost invincible imme- 
diate enemy. Having doubled his power by this victory, 
he ma}^ attack a second enemy ; havii^; trebled his 
power by this victory, he may attack a third. (1) This 
is the fourth way to conquer the world."' 

Thus in the view of Kautilya, friends or foes are merely 
relative terms depending on their positions either remote 
or immediate to the territory of the conqueror. So long 
as a king happens to be of help to the conqueror and with 
no territory adjacent to that of the conqueror, he is 
regarde<l as a friend. The moment he happens to own 
his territory close to that of the conqueror, he becomes an 
enemy to be conquered when the conqueror ccmsiders that 
his resources of men and money are enough to undertake the 
task. According to Kautilya might, expediency, and self- 
aggrandisement are the chief objects for consideration and 
religion, morality and agreements of peace are of second- 
ary or no consideration.^ * Whoever,^^ says Kautilya, 
is rising in power may break the agreement of peace. ^ ^ 
The means employed to achieve the end in view^ is 
thus stated by Kautilya himself : 

‘^Intrigue, spies, wdnuing over the enemy’s people, 
siege, and assault are the tive means to capture a fort.’’^"*' 
How Kautilya succeeded- in installing Chaiidragnpta 
Maurya on the throne of the Nandas by employing the 
means mentioned above and paved the way for the mighty 
empire of Asoka, tlie grandson of Chandragupta, is a 

Artha,, Vll., 17. 
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historical known to all. It is intri|j^ue carried on by 
skilful employment of spies trained in all sorts of pro- 
fessions that has enabled the politicians of the Kantilya 
period to succeed in their mighty ^ task of building an» 
empire favourable for the cause of llrahmanism. It is 
Buddhism %tself that is answerable for their success and 
for its own downfall and ruin. Under the highly moral 
religion of the Jainas and the Buddhists, their kings 
became religiously and morally strong and politically too 
weak to withstand the attack of drunken fanatics and 
tumbled one aftei’ another like a pack of cards. 



LKCTURE VIII. 


ESPIONAGE. 

According to Kantilya and other politicians of his 
period espionage is one of the live means to Imild an 
empire b\' seiziii;j: villages after villa^i^es, cities after cities 
and forts after forts. ^ Though the credit of organizing 
an effieierit system of e.^^pionage as a state machinery to 
carry out their imperial policy belongs to the politicians 
of the Kautilya period and cs])ecial]y to Kautilya, there is 
evidence to prove that it existed in some form or other 
even earlier than the times of Kautilya. ‘‘ Spies are the 
eyes of kings is a proverbial saying current among the 
people from time immemorial. Even daring the Vedic 
period spies seem to have been largely em])loyed not 
merely to ascertain validity or invalidity in the statements 
of parties and witnesses in criminal and civil eases tried 
by the king or the state assembly, but also to gather 
correct and reliable information as to the movements of 
tribal settlements of inimical tendency or disposition. The 
following passages from the Higveda not only contirni 
this view but also indicate the class of people from whom 
spies were recruited and why : — 

** Varutia, wearing golden mail, hath clad himself 
in a shining robe ; His spies are seated round.’' 
L 25, 13. 

“ Send thy spies forward, fleetest in thy motion ; 
be never deceived, the guardian of this people. 
From him who, near or far, is bent on evil, and 
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let no trouble seat trorn thee overcome us.’^ 

IV. 4, 

Prom the wide earth, O V^innia, and Mitra, from 
the ^reat lofty heavv^n, ye, botuifceoiih 

Have set in , fields amid the plants your spies 
who visit eVery .spot and wafeh uneeasin^ir.’’ VU. 
hi, 8. 

“ Vanina’s s[>ies, sent forth u|K)n their errand sur- 
ve}" the two world iialves well-formed and fashioned. 

W ise are they, .skill cil rn sarr/jicf^s^ Iho 

Jarfkeriiace e/' pnn-si' .sntif/H af {fir (inidruif^" VII. 
87, a. 

They stand not still, they never cdose their evelids, 
those sentinels of 2 ;ods who wander round us. 

“ Not me, — <^o quickly, wanton, with another, and 
hasten like a chariot-wheel to meet him.” ( Rig. X. 10, 8 ; 
A. V. X VIII, 1,0). 

The epithets (i) wdse, {'Z) holy, (8) skilled in saer dices, 
(4) and furtherers of praise son*^s are evidently appli- 
cable only to the priests. The reason why spies w’ere 
recruited from amon<y the Brahmans is not also far to 
seek. Tlie epithet, lioly, sacred In person so as not to be 
hurt eitlier»l)v friend or foe,^sup}.)lies the reason. If spies 
had not been recruited in the first instance from a class 
of persons who, in virtue of their learning and cajmcity 
to j)erform sacriHees correctly so as to secure good and 
avert evil, were sincerely 'regarded as sacred in person 
and granted the six immunities referred to in Lecture IV 
above, it is probable that the system of espionage itself 
would have hardly lasted long and served its jiurpose. 
It cannot be denied that human society is highly indebted 
to the priestly class of its own njake for its existence and 
its progress. Though spies were recruited from all classes 
of people and messengers and envoys only from arqong 
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the priestly class during the times of Kaiitilya' ‘ ’ (Buddhist 
Jatakas, V^I. 528), the above Vedic passage goes to show 
that during the Vedie period Brahmans alone served as 
spies, and that their persoii was regarded as inviolate. 
The duty of these sacred spies was nol merely to visit 
every spot, and find out him who was bent on evil and 
keep guard over fields and plants (Rig. VII. 61, 3), but 
also to catch hold of criminals who might commit social 
or religious wrongs. Hence under the apprehension of 
these spies Yama rejects the love of his sister Yami and 
asks her to find out another husband for herself- (Rig. 
X. 10, 1-16.) 

While in virtue of their personal inviolability, the 
Brahmans in their caj)aeity as spies served not merely to 
police the Aryan settlements but also to act as envoys and 
messengers in the settlement of international or intertribal 
affairs, during the Vedie period, recruitment of spies at 
later times seems to have been made from other classes also 
and especially from those who were poor and destitute and 
thus, depended on the government for their subsistence*^^ 
when the expansion of states from petty settlements 
into large kingdoms required an organised system of 
espionage, on a large scale. No political departtnent seems 
to have given so much trouble to ancient statesmen as the 
organisation of the institution of spies so as to be 
serviceable to the state. It was a department that was 
expectid to serve the state in various capacities. While 
its primary or principal duty was evidently to supply the 
king and bis minister or ministers with reliable informa- 
tion touching the conduct of public servants in carrying 
out the work entrusted to them and of the people at large 
in their dealings with the government or with each other 

’ ■ ’ Artha, I. 16. 
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tlicms'elvos, it, was also rec|iiiRH[ to tiain its spies 
in various eapaeilies ; sj)ies to net :is eiilti valors, traders, 
aseeties, astrologers, wizards, rorelellers, dancers, [)la\ ers 
aetors, cooks, sweetineat -makers, poisoners, medical men, 
cowherds, milkinon, inillvinaids, pedlars, sho]) keepers, vent- 
ners, sellers at ('ooked llesh and eooked rice, artisans, 
handierartsmen, goldsmiths, silvei smiths, mendicant, men 
or women, sorcerers, j>rostitutes, washermen, weavers and 
men of as many proi'ession as were found in any civilized 
society of those times. 

Spies were cdassed into five ^rouj)s, 

(1) Idlers or s])ies with no definite oceu})atioii or pro- 
fession excty)t that of elostdy and piyini^Iy watchinj^ the 
movements of men and women and of astjertainin^ the 
motivi' of their actions. 

(2) Foretellers aequainted with |>almistry, aslroJouy 
and other sorts of leariiinjj; of the same kind and en^’a-i^ed 
in detect (udmes. 

(d) Sj)ies with the profession of a^^rieiilture. 

(I) S|)ies with trade as their profession. 

(5) Asceti(is with shaved head and braided hair, pro- 
tending to be en* 4 -a<i^ed in practisinsi: austerities. 

Jn addit^ion to these live classes or Samsthas as tliey 
were called by Kautilya there* were also three more ^^roups, 
such as, (l)Satrins or apprentices, {' 1 } Tikshnas or fire- 
brands, murderers witli deadly weapons in their hands 
and (8) Rasadas, pois(mers. , These three orou})s were called 
wanderino' spies in virtue of their constant touring throui^h 
dilferent countries. To assist spies of all these seven 
^rou])s and also to carry out the work of espionao’e inde- 
pendently by themselves there were also women spies, such 
as mendicant women, cooks, miivcs and prostitutes.''^^ 

Arthasastra I. 11; 1 
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Of these classes^ the first five were under the 
inanaj^ement ot five offices or institutions independent of 
each other and with large landed estates or inanufactories 
worked by theinselves for their maintenance without 
entailing no levenue-expenditure on the state. In other 
words, they seem to have been selt*-suj>]>orti*ag institutions 
combining in one the duties of four of our modern depart- 
ments, the Police, the Intelligence, the Educational, and 
the Poorhouse. 

The other three classes called wandering spies seem to 
have been under the supervision of the government itself, 
i,€., the king and his ministers, and having no communi- 
cation with or knowledge of, the work carried on by the 
five institutes. When the information gathered from these 
three different sources, /.e., the five instituies, the wander- 
ing spies, and women spies was of the same kind, it was 
considered reliable and steps were taken to act up accord- 
ingly. If the information supplied by one or two sources 
did not tally with that gathered from the other two or 
more sources, the spies concerned were doomed and severely 
punished, dismissed or hanged, so as to secure the safety 
of the king and his kingdom. So delicate and dangerous 
was the work of the system of espionage ^bat under its 
poisonous breath and sting neither private citizens nor 
public serv^ants could be sure of the safety of their ])ei'son 
and property. Hence in order to avoid this risk to life 
and property, great caution sjems to have been taken in 
giving credence to these tales and no credence seems to 
have been given to them unless those tales issuing from 
three different sources not in touch with each other were 
exactly of the same type. 

In addition to these spies and superior to them in rank 
and duty, there were also envoys, messengers and Dbhaya 
Vetanas or Ile3ipients of salaries fiom two states, who 
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:ieted partly as s[)ies and partly as ambassadors doin^ the 
duty of extradition of eriminals and traitors and of observ- 
ing the treaties of j)ea *e and war in tlie eourts of foreign 
kin^s. Re(dpieiits of salaries from two states were how- 
ever re<iuired to leave their wives and children as hostaj^jes 
in pledge of their trustworthy character under the custody 
of kin^s by whom they were missioned to reside in the 
court of their allies. Accustomed as we are with the 
press, }K>st, telegraph, telephone and other org'ans supply- 
ing both the government and the publie with reliable 
information to act upon, witli no risk worth men- 
tioning, it may seem strange that, ancient states had 
sueceeded in accomplishing their works with tolerable 
safety on the strength of the information of untrustworthy 
spies or news writers, as they weie called by Megasthenes 
and Greek writers. The times needed sucdi an institu- 
tion and there was no other means to get at the truth. 
Indispensable as was this kind of intelligence department to 
the state for all its information, there is evidence to believe 
that kings had no reason to regret for the trust the}^ 
placed in their informants, [t is stated that Arrion*^'* 
was assured that the reports sent in were always true, and 
that no Indian could l)e acceded of lying. Though his- 
torians of India are inclined to doubt the strict accuracy of 
the statements of Greek writers in this connection ^ ^ Mhe 
importance attached to the institute of espionage in the 
Arthasastra and the daily audience given by the king to 
the spies as one of his daily duties goes to show 
that it was a trustworthy deparlment and was probably 
more reliable than some of our newspapers with their 
party and racial prejudice. Thus though its trustworthiness 
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as a news agency oaimot be doubted, the moral aspect 
oF its work done in friendly or inimical states, as s|)eeified 
in Books XI, XU, XtTI, XIV, of the Artliasastra, may 
however be questioned and cond(‘mnod as open to the 
objection of moralists. 'Plie etii])loy iiient of liery spies 
to murder in cold blood a seditious minister or his relation 
and to arrest tlie survivors on the charo-e of murder 
imputed t(^ thera,*^‘*^' or to exact money from the j)eople 
under the pretext of nndertakini^ renuHlial measures apjainst 
ominous occurrences, or to concoct false fdiar^cs against 
disloyal jjersons so as to ex[)ose tlnun to capital punish- 
ments,*^*^ or to administer [)oison in foodstuffs, water, milk, 
wine and other articles of diet and bev^erage so as to 
bring about death of an enemy’s subjects by hundreds and 
tlmusands* or to set fire to an enemy’s palace or cayutal 
town so as to bring about his death, or to slaughter an 
ent^my’s army by using explosives and [>oisonoiis smokes, 
as stated in Book XIY of the Artliasastra, an‘ undoubt- 
edly unrighteous acts that are severely condemned by Bana, 
the author of Kadambari, in the following words : — 

Is there anything that is righteous for those for 
whom the science of Kantilya, merciless in its attempts, and 
precepts, rich in ernelty, is an authority; whose teacher 
are priests habitually liard-bearted with liu‘ }>raetice of 
witchcraft; to whom ministers, always inelimd to deceive 
others, are councillors; wdiose d<*sire is always inclined for 
the goddess of w^ealth that has been east away by thousands 
of kings ; who are devoted to the application of destructive 
sciences; and to whom brothers, affectionate wdth natural 
cordial love, are fit victims to be murdered ? ” 

(Kadambari, p. 109, Bombay Education Society Press.) 
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Though intri 14*116, cKpionaj^e, poison, firo, oold-bloodod 
rmirdor an<l other inoasiin*^ of the* same kin<l proj)ORed and 
employed In KavitilyM with the set pmpose ot huildinjr 
an eTnj)ire, /y ., the empire of the Mauryas ])e^‘innin^ with 
Chandra^upta on tlie ruins of the aneient Nandas tend 
to make hinj a cruel tyrant or tyrannical minist 4 *r bereft 
of moral priiK*iples, of ri<^‘ht and wroni; and of justice and 
injustice, still tluTe is reason to believe that concernini^ 
the administration of a territory, inherited, recovered, or 
comjueied, he was a. b(‘nevolent despot always devoted to 
the cause of rii4’ht(‘0usness and justice. This is what 
he himself has slated rci^ardins^ the administratiof) of 
kini^doms in <4‘oneraI. (Artha., Xlll. ^)) : — 

“ He should initiate the observance of all those customs, 
which though rijj^hteous and praclisi'd by others, are not 
observed in his own eonntr\ , and ^ivi* no room for the 
practice of whatever is unrighteous, though o])served by 
others.^’ 

Evidently Kautilya belonj^s to that school politicians 
whose policy is to justify the means by the noble end 
sought to be achieved. Even now there are a number of 
|)ersons who consider it within the province of jnstiec to 
rob Peter and ])ay Paul, provided Paul is admitted a god or 
an angel, and who, with the object of making a religious 
or cluiritable endowment, do not hesitate to contiscate 
justly or unjustly the property of a |)erson of infamous or 
unrighteous character or to lew blackmail from lowcaste 
wealthy j^ersons for some religions cause. 

Evidently Kautilya seems to have belonged to this 
school of thinkers who, though few in numbers now, appear 
to ha ve formed a ma jority in those far-olf days inspite of 
the prevalence of puritanie forms of moral thoughts based 
u|)on the humanitarian principles of Jainism and Buddhism. 
Streugthened with this thought Kautilya seems t 3 have 
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considered himself jnstitied in planninijf, developing and 
successfully em{)loving the live means to carry out his 
policy of building an empire with Vedic* relij^ion and 
Vedie sacrifices restored to their former glory. 

Slender as might seem the means relied^ iijxin by 
Kautilva to carry out his ambitious project of building an 
empire on religious basis, there were also other means which, 
besides giving considerable strength to his huge army of 
spies, rendered the. country (piite ripe for his jjolitical 
experiment. Though morally strong under the inHuence 
of the humanitarian religion of the Jainas and the Buddhists, 
the Military organisation of tlie kingdoms seems to have 
been too weak to withstand an organised attack by enemies. 
As admitted^ ^ by Asoka, the non- Aryan states were 
naturally addicted to evil-doing and were waiting for an 
opportunity to pounco a|X)n tlie helpless Buddhist kingdom 
either for plunder or revenge. There is reason to believe 
that like Asoka who is stated' to have deprived sixty 
thousand Bi*ahmans of their daily royal bounty and 
entertained in their place an equal number of Buddhist 
monks, there were Jaina and Buddhist kings before him, 
who had treated tlie Brahmans with no less disrespect 
than Asoka himself. It can be more easily imagined than 
described how the despised and neglected Brahmans were 
more eagerl}" waiting for an opportunity to avenge them- 
selves upon the Buddhists than the wild tribes and non- 
Aryan states in their habitual thirst for plunder and 
territory. The Brahman politicians of the Buddhist period 
seem to have drawn upon these enemies of Buddhism 
for their huge army of spies and soldiers to consti- 
tute the five means to build an empire. Absorbed in their 

EdV'tXIU. 
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eon^stant meditation to conquer the inimica] passions, 
the Buddhist kin^s seem to have lost sii^ht of these 
external enemies that were planning: for their downfall. 

The other two means which Formed jiart of Kautilya’s 
empire-huildi !!<:»• policy are the reinstateimmt of coiujuered 
kin^s in the whole or i)art of their own territory on feudal 
tenure and the sah; of waste, lands for colonization to such 
rich persons as were found unHtt(‘d ky tlieir oharaeter and 
temper to estahlish themselves as rulers over their settle- 
ments. In the view of Kautilya these were only make- 
shifts, made use of in the interest of an imf>erial sovereign 
state rather than the interest of the feudatory chief or the 
colonizer, both of whom wne expected to come to grief 
in their attemi)ts to fulfil the terms of the agreement 
entered uj)on by them with the suzerain ])Ower. This 
is what Kautilya says regarding a feudatory Chief 
(XIll. o): - 

^‘Whoever of the enemy's family is capable to wrest 
the conquered tenitory and is taking shelter in a wild tract 
on the border, often harassing the eonipieror, should be 
provided with a steiile portion of tenitory with a fourth 
part of a fertile tract on the condition of supplying to the 
eoiKjiieror a fixed amount* of money and lixed number of 
troops, in raising which he may incur the displeasure of 
the people and may be destroyed by thoni.'' 

Similarly the (colonizer was also expected to perish 
in his attempts, ttontributing fu the prosperity of his 
suzerain lord. In reply to his teacher's objection that an 
indiscreet colonizer may sometimes b<‘tray the weak points 
of the suzerain lord himself, Kautilya says that “ just as 
he betrays the weak points, so also does he facilitate bis 
own destruetion by the suzerain lord.’ 


Artha., Vll. 11. 
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Tlie peeiilinr feature of Kautilvas (•inpire biiiuliiig policy 
is evidently tht‘ utilization of all possible resources to 
expand and ago*raiulise the imperial power and the employ- 
*ment of correct uiea,ns to o*et rid of all possible enemies, 
either internal or external without exposiiii,^ the emperor 
and his niifiisters to any form of public! caliinmy. 



LECrURE IX 

'I'lIEOCRATIC DESPOTISM 

It had been made cdcar Trorn the loregoini:* leetures how 
India had })assed i roni trd)al democracy to elective inonarcliy 
with priestly domination in some cases and to government 
by clans or to oligarchy in others ; and how elective monarchy 
gave placic to hereditary monarchy with or without 
priestly suprcmacv ; and how under the influence ol‘ the 
humanitarian doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism, here- 
ditary monarchy frc^ed itself from its thraldom to Brahman 
hieracracy and took rest for some time or for some cen- 
turies in the paradise of the Ganas or Gentes of the 
Jairias or of the Sanghas or hrotherlmod of the Buddhist 
Dhammaehakka or Empire oF rigliteousness with their num- 
berless Vasatis or Bast is and V iharas or Monasteries. 

Now und(U‘ the peaceful revolution hrouglu about by 
Kautilya and oilier politicians oF his times, it does not 
appear that the ([uestion oF a form of government suitable 
to India and her jieopie, esjiecially her Vedic priests or 
Brahmans Was left to its own evolutionary solution without 
interference or meddling under religious bias. It is probable 
that if she had Imhui left to herself or if the turn which 
she had taken in her political movement under the intiuenee 
of Buddhism had been preserved undisturbed, she would have 
certainly arrived under a limited monarchy subject to 
popular will or under an oligarchy or government by Kulas or 
clans like that of the Sakyas, Vrijikas, Mallakas, Mudrakas, 
Kukuras, Kurus, Panchalas and others. ' ^ But her politicians 

Artha., I. 17; XI. 1; Rliya David’s Buddhist India, pp. 2, 19 ; 
JatakuH, I 504, IV. 145 ;'V. 413 ; VI. 238, 575*7. " 
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did meddle witli it, tlieir predecessors did on a number 
of occasions before with :i set ])UV])ose or motive. Now 
the motive was to put down Jainism and Buddhism and 
to restore Brahmanism to its former ^’lory, thonoli some- 
what dwindled. 

While the Buddhists were quite earnest in tneir desire to 
perpetuate the principles of justice, charity, and brotlierhood 
and were inclined to jirefer the old rejinblican or rather 
oligarchical form of government after their ideal Dhamma- 
ehakka, Empire of Righteousness in which all had equal tre*it- 
ment, rights and privileges, the politicians of the Kautilya 
period were for a government in which the Vedie priestly 
oligarchy had special privileges granted to it so as to excite 
no clannish prejudice or hatred as before. They knew very 
well that in the face of Buddhist opposition, the Brahmans 
could not revive their claim to the old six immunities now 
lost to them. If they had to be given at all any pre- 
ponderaney in the body politic, it should then evidently 
be in some modified form. They could not be entirely 
exempted from punishment for offences as before. 

As a mark of respect to their learning, ))iety and 
penance, a scale of punishments b .sed upon class or caste 
distinctions seems to liave been devised making the 
punishment inflicted on the Brahman class decidedly less 
than that meted out to others. * ^ ^ Instead of exempting the 
Brahman class as a whole from taxes and tolls on the lands 
and merchandise possessed by them, a new custom of 
granting to particular individuals Brahmadeyika lands free 
from tax and with restrictions to the right of sale and 
mortgage seems to have been invented during the same 
period. ‘ ® ^ In some cases Brahmans seem to have been 
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allowed to en joy f reo ^^-raiits of lands ninde to temples and 
Mutts/ * aftei* (he manner of Jaina and Buddhist kin^s 
who seem to have i^'iven rich endowments to their Bustis 
and Viharas or l^uddhist monasteries Instead of elothiu" 
and feeding the -Brahmans as a whole in all ])laces at the 
expense of public n'venue in satisj'action of their old 
claim 1() exein])tion from cold, heat, thirst, and hunger, 
. sjiecial feeding houses after tlie Buddhist alms-houses 
seem to have been ('stablislied in a number of sacred 
places by way of manifesting^* devotion to ^ods and 
faith in religion and charity. 1dms thouj^li even liermits 
too, had b(*en compelled to pa}* taxes and suffer punish- 
ment for offences like others’ the indirect way of helping 
Brahmans as a whole by riehly endowing* their temples, 
Mutts, and other religions institutions in the name of 
religion appears to be the invention of tlie politicians of 
the Kautilya period, luillowing the Jaina and the 
Buddhist moidvs who superintended the feeding of the poor 
in their richly endowed alms-houses and monasteries, the 
Brahman liermits and ascetics began to jiossess rich landed 
estates attached to their temjdes and Mutts and to feed 
Brahmans on all days, — a custon (piite opposed to the 
express text of the IJpanisiiads. ’ ^ Though they are 
forbidden to receive jiresents and own lands, they seem to 
have begun to argue following the precedent of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists that it was no sin to superintend 
the land of gods and to fetkl the poor with the sole aim of 
pleasing the gods worship])ed by them in the interests of 
the king and his kingdom. 

Thus having found out an easy way of helping the 
Brahmans and of reviving their Vedie religion, the 

Aitha., II, h 
* - Artha., T. l?>. 
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politicians; of the Kauiilya period seem to have entertained 
no doubts as to the i)articnlar form ot* government that 
would answer their purpose of helping the cause of the 
Brahmans. Neither ‘democracy with power vested in the 
hands of even the low-caste ])ersons, no»’ oli<j^arehy under 
the sway of apostates and atheists would be of aiiy help 
to Brahmanism. The wayward hereditary monarchies 
of the Kshatriyas hated the Ib’ahnians, renounced the 
Vedas and embraced Jainism or Buddhism at their 
pleasure. Henee the Kshatriyas wlio were found wanting 
in their attachment to Brahmanism had to be replaced by 
others in the monarchical system of j^overnment. Though 
Kautilya had opposed the ojdnion of Bharadvaja^ ^ that 
given an opportunity, Brahman ministers might do well 
to replace the Kshatriya rule by Brahman rule, and 
preferred to preserve the old order founded on po])ular 
will, he seems to have given it up and preferred wild 
chiefs of Sudra origin like Chandragupla. Difl'erent as 
are the accounts given in the Puranas and other literary 
works regarding the descent of ('handragupta, they all 
agree in making him a Sudra. Kautilya is made to call him 
a Vrishala in the Mndrarakshasa. According to the 
Vishnu and other Purans the Kshatriya race eame to an 
end with Maliapadma, the last Kshatriya king and after 
him the ‘kings of the earth ^ were of Sudra origin.’ But 
there is evidence to prove that though in the terrible 
conflict tbat ensued between the Brahmans and tl>e 
Kshatriyas, the ruling race had dwindled to a great extent, 
there still existed a few Kshatriya kings such as Pusbyamitra 
Sanaudragupta, Kumaragupta and others who were al 
regarded to be of the Kshatriya descent, entitled to 

‘ * jirtha., V. 0. 
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perform the horse sacri line. ‘ Still it einnot however he 
denied that srnartinnc with the pain of ill-treatment hy the 
hostile kin< 4 ‘s ol’ tlie Kshatriva race, the Brahmans sous^ht 
the help of the wild chiefs of Stidra' descent against the 
eifeminafe Buddhis^ kin^s and that the chiefs of forest 
tribes availeci tiiernselves of the i;()od opportunity to 
establish themselves as kin^^s m many of the Aryan 
kingdoms. This is contirmed by the following passages 
of the Vishniij)urana (L\\ 24) : — 

In Alagadha, a sovereign named \ isvasphatika, will 
establish other tribes ; be will extirpate the Kshatriya race 
and elevate tishenneii, barbarians, Yadus. Ibdindas, and 
Brahmans to power. nine Nagas will reign in 

Badrnavati, Kaniipuri and Madhura. A ynince named 
Devarakshita will reign in a city on t he seashore over the 
Kosals, Odras, Pundrakas atid Tainraliptas. — Men of the 
three tribes, but degraded, and Abhiras, and Sudras will 
occupy Saurashtra, Avanti, Sura, Arbuda, and Marubhumi ; 
and Sudras, and outcast, es, and barbarians will be masters 
of the banks of the Indus, Uarvika, the Chandrabhaga 
and Kasbmira.’^ 

Thtis almost all Aryan kiiigd(uijs from the Himalayas 
in the Nortli to tne Vindliya range in the South and from 
the Indus in the West to the mouth of the (Janges in the 
East seem to have fallen again one after another into the 
liands of Dra vidian races in the conflict between tlic 
Brahmans and the BiiddbisY Kshatriyas (luring the post- 
Buddhistic [)eriod, whih* to the south of the Vindhya 
mountains the old Dravidians, the Cholas, Bandyas, and 
the Keralaputras had all along continued to rule over their 
respective kingdoms unmolested and undisturbed by the 
Aryans, Historians of India seem to liave scarcely 
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noticed how as a substratum of the revival of Erahmanisin 
there ap))eared at (he same time a real levival of Dravidian 
rule in the whole or India. How far in this reassertiori 
of Dravidian rule mutual corn promise between the two 
civilizations, Dravidian and Aryan, was (dfeeted so far as 
their respective social, religious, and political customs are 
concerned, is a question that deserves careful study and 
investigation. It is probable that temple worship and 
ear-processions in which Dravidian kings acted as the 
servants of gods worshipped in the temples were largely 
substituted for the Vedic animal saeridees and that 8 11 
religious establishments were now placed under the 
supervision of the Brahmans. 

The Brahmans seem to have considered themselves 
(piite justified in the revolutionary step they had taken to 
replace the hostile Kshatriya rule by Dravidian rule. 
Accordingly in reply to the (piestion of Yudhisthira as to 
who would protect the Brahmans and their V edas, if 
all the Kshatriyas proved hostile to the Brahmans ; and 
what then should be the duty of the llrahmans and who 
would be their refuge,’^ Bhisma is made to say in the 
Mahabharata as follows' ^ : — 

** By penances, by Brahmacharya, by weapons, and by 
might, applied with or without the aid of deceit, the 
Kshatriyas should be subjugated. If the Kshatriya 
misconducts himself, esj)ecially towards the Brahmans, the 
Vedas will subjugate them. Ihe have npi'mifi 

from the Brahmans AH persons should take up 

arms for the sake of the Brahmans. Those brave persons 
that fight for the Brahmans attain to these felicitous regions 
in heaven that are reserved for persons tliat have always 
studied the Vedas with attention 1 bow (6 


Santi Rajadharmaparva, Chap. 78. 
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them and ble.ssed be they tliat thus lay down their live.« in 

seeking to chastise the enemies of the Hrahmaiis 

Be he a S/iflra or /yc //e a imnnher of a vj/ other orders he that 
becomes a raft on a raftless current, or, a means of crossinj>' 
where means there iiro none, certainly deserves respect in 
every way. » Tliat piu’son that dispels the fears of others 
always desei ves respect. What use is tiiere of bulls that 
would not bear hiudeus or of kine that would not yield 
milk or of a wife that is liarren ? Similarly, what need 
is there for a kiui^- that is not (competent to ^rant 
protection 

AiJjain in Cliapter of the Rajadharmaparva Bhisma 
is made to say (piotiuL^ the words of one called Ivamanda 
in the same tune as follows : — 

If t he kiim; do<?s not restrain those wicked men of 
sinful conduct, all good subjects then livt‘ in fear of him 
like the inmates of a room in which a snake has concealed 
itself. The subjects do not follow such a king. Brahmans 
and all pious persons also act iu tlie same way. As a 
consequence the king fails into great danger and ulti- 
mately deserves destruction itself. Men learned in the 
scriptures have indicated the following means for cheeking 
sin. The king should always devot^i himsdf to the study 
of the three Vedas ; he sfiould respect the Brahmans 
and do good offices unto them. He should be devoted 
to righteousness. He should wait upon high-minded 
fB-ahmans adorned with (lu> virtue of forgiveness.*’ 

Having thus clearly dtjhned the position and the privi* 
'leges of the Bralimans under the revived Dravidiaii rule, 
the politicians of the })ost-Kautilya period seem to have 
been equally careful in defining the rights and ])reroga- 
tives of the Tiionarchs also in the reformed polity. From 
the dawn of the. Vedic period down to the commencement 
of the Kantilya period, no attempt sterns to have been 
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made Ia) divinize a ruler’s person or his n'i^hts. Such 
V^edie reeonls us refer to his expulsion and restoration, on 
the contrary, j^o to sliow that he was re<j^arded merely as a 
^ man under the power. of the priestly olio-areliy on the one 
hand and of the people’s assembly on the other. The 
custom of Niyot^a or deputing* a neighbou.ing king to 
beget a prince on a sonless widowed (pieeiU -'^ seems to have 
rendered such a claim inconsistent with his birtli. In the 
theory of Kantilya, the king is merely an accident : he 
may be high-born or base-born/''-^ a feudatory chief or 
a colonizer,- ^ destined to be either a prince or a pauper. 
So long as he is a king, he is a rewarder like India and 
punisher like Y"ama in virtue of his j^ossession of Indra- 
Yamasthana- ; so he deserves respect. Whatever might 
be his birth, he should adhere to the customs of the Aryas and 
the rules of classes and religious divisions.-'*^ lie must be 
guided by his Brahman ministers and must follow th(‘ 
precepts of the Sastnis, Kautilya seems to have regarded 
the Sudms among the Aryas and contrasted them with 
the Mlechchas, or non-Aryan people.'^ It follows therefore 
that he considt*red even Sudra kings as Aryan kings 
practising Aryan customs. As eastc-system with its 
exclusive rights of connubium and cornmensality has not 
as yet made its appearance during the Kautilya period, it 
follows that any one could then become a Brahman or a 
Kshatriya or a Vaisya in virtue of exercising the duties 
assigned to those resjiective classes, Wliatever might be 

» Artha., V. G. 
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\.1)C 0 ])iiii(^n of sf'ljolars on this paiiioulai- (jueslion ro^'ard- 
the exist enee or ahseiiee ol‘ ri^^id easte system in the 
loiirtli century B.(l, this mu(*h is certain that neither 
diirin;^ t he Vedic j)(‘riod nor in the times ot Kautilya, divine* 
hirth or rij^ht otkyi^s seems to liave been thouiTht ot. Then 
it was either’elective or henMlitarv monarchy imtirely under 
tlie |)OW(‘r ot tlie priestly f)liira,rehy and the peoples’ 
.assembly ; or it was a repul)li(‘ ot elans or the Dhamma- 
chak'ka or the kin<.'(lom ot ri;L!;hteousness ot the Biuhlhists. 
llurini^ the times ot the empire-building^.' politicians when 
th(‘ old Dravidians weie i;iven facilities to regain their 
royal j)ower, it was again the Brahman })riest"''^' and the 
assembly ot minist(‘rs - ‘ (Mantriparishad) that were 
expected to exercise some cheek over the revived Dravidian 
rule. 


This uidirm ytd })rave upstart, a mere Hag m the liands 
of his ministei's, as termed by Ka,ul ilya,- " ' ^eems to have 
been looked upon as being too low-born to till uj) the high 
j)lace he was called t-o occupy. To make up tor this want 
tlu^ later i)oliticians ot India seem to have invented and 
developed the idea ot divine birth and right ot kings as 
.s 7 //e qua uou to royal pon(U'. Accordingl}' the king is 
declared as an incarnation ot* deities by Maim and other 
later Smriti writers. This is what Maim says in V. Ub-T . 

‘•A king is an incarnation ot the eight guardian tleities 
ot the world, the Moon, the Fire, the Sun, the Wind, 
Jndra, the Lords ot Wealth and Water (Kubera and 
• Varuna), and Vaina. Because the king is pervaded by 
those lords ot the world, no impurity is ordained tor him ; 
tor ])urity and impurity ot mortals is caused and removed 
by those lords ot the world.” 


lU 
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A'^aiii in \’ll. l-S Mann says in sn|>jH)il ni’ t.lic divine 
birth and right ol' kings more explieltly in the tollowing 
words : — 

Taking (For l:lie })ur})ose oF c*realing a king) eternal 
jmriieles ol* Indra, ol‘ the Wind, <>I ^ aina, ol the Sun, 
ol Fire, oI A'aruna, oF the Moon, and oF the Lord ol 
Wealth (Knbera), tlie Lord created a kitig. Eecanse a 
king has been formed of particles of those lords of the 
gods, he therefore surpasses all created beings in lustre. 
Like the Sun he burns eyes and hearts, nor can any body 

on earth even gaze on him Even an infant king must 

not be des])ised (from the idea) that he is a mere mortal, 
for he is a great deity in human form/’ 

This picture of a king being a deity in human form, 
as drawn by Maim in the above verses, should be contrasted 
with the picture of a king, portrayed as a mere mortal in 
the Vedas and the Arthasastra. 1 can conceive no other 
reason for this sudden change of ideas about the right of 
kings than the necessity of hiding the low birth of nvstored 
Dravidian kings of the Buddhistic j)eriod and of strength- 
ening their royal power so as to be able to guard the 
interest of the Brahmans. This is [)urely a Rrahmanic 
conception consistent with their theistic religion. Neither 
Jainism nor Buddhism could j)Ossibly enteilain such 
theistic notions consistent with their agnostic faith, or the 
kingdom of righteousne.ss based upon the e(|uality of 
individual I’ights, be he a prince"' or pau])er. While in the 
Brahmanic conception of political justice or in justice, the 
king was held answerable to god Varuna for all his unjust 
acts and was accordingly compelled to [)ay a line to Varuna 
and distribute it among Brahmans in ex})iation of his 
wrong deeds-"” the Buddhists seem to have held the king 
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^lirectly responsible to tlie people for all his aets and taken 
the law in their own iiands in dealing’ with an errin^• kini;'. 
Aeeordin^ly we are told in the Jatakas ' of kin^s put to 
death for ontra^'inu;' a woman (II. for in<i;ratitnde 

(I. for endan‘rerini 4 - life (TIL o7l), for attempting* to 
rnakt* a saeriDee of a princt*, or rej)riinan(l(‘(l and eorreefeil 
(VI. 1 oo") for de\elo|)in^* e.annibalistie tastes (V. 170), or 
for not taking* steps to avert a droni»'ht, as nai*rat(Ml in tlie 
V{‘ssantaia .lataka ( tS?*'*^) or foi* (^ausin;^’ famines by his 
unrighteous aets (II. I :M ; d(»S). This hind ot treatment 
of kinu^s on naturalist ie l)asis or on a footing of e(piality 
with ordinai’y p(* 0 |)l(‘ would l)y no means be in harmony 
with class 01 * individual suj)eriority and s|)eeial births and 
prerogatives. lienee in the interests of th(‘ir own j)rivi- 
le^es and consistently with their t heist ie conception, the 
Brahmans seem to have divinized royalty irrespective ol' 
its birth and race. 

There is no doubt this innovation rendered monarchy 
still more desi)otic and freed it from all po])ular check it 
had till then. Still the same religion which elevated the 
monarch and enabled him to fni joy his j)rivi leges, besides 
conferring them on castes and creeds in his own interests 
seems to have been used also to prevent him from 
all acts unrighteous in the view of the Brahmans. In 
addition to the theisti(* threats and dangers which 
were used to keep him at bay, there were also political 
threats and dangers due ifo court intrigue which kept 
him in constant a|)j)i*ehension of danger to his position 
and life. Thus though the credit of having established 
•a tlieocratie ilespotisni with these safe checks is clearly 
due to the politicians of the ])ost-Buddhistic period, 
still, ii' deeply considered, the^ credit or blame for this 
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ehan^(^ seems to have restetl with |)eo])le thems<‘lves. It 
may be taken for i^'rant.ed that no statesman oi- politieian 
ean rise far above the eiremnstane(*s of his time and sue- 
eeed in institntino' a oood or bad measiir(‘ a<»ainst fho 
will of the |)eoj)Ie at iari»'e. fie must tajci* into his eoiisi- 
tleration the prevail inj^ sentiments and views ol' the peoj)It^ 
before taking ste]>s to introduce any change in the social, 
religious, or political conditions of the j eoj)le. If the 
time is rijie foi- his experiment, he will succeed in it, but 
if unripe, he will certainly be thwarted in his attempts 
and will utterly fail. Hence it is the intidh^ctual and 
spiritual adv^ancement of the ])e()ple tliemselNcs that is 
responsible for the success oi‘ failure of any social or 
political change introduced among them. 

The early Dravidian settlers of India who, consistent 
with their totemistic religious views, worshi])ped stones, 
trees, rivers, ser|)euts and wild beasts seem to have l)een 
utterly dissatisfied with the high morality of the agnostic 
humanitarian religion of the Jainas and the Buddhists 
and gladly welcomed the theistic religion of t he Brahmans 
who in their turn took the op])ortunity to enlarge and bring 
to the forefront their Tantric and Agamic cult of Athar- 
vanic origin. At the same time the BrahnrKins seem to 
have given up the old customs of intermarriage and inter- 
dining with other classes and reformed and recast their 
religion on philosophic basis, as taught in tlu' rj)anisha(ls. 
While the Tantric cult with i'ls animal ofPerings is termed 
Vamaehara, left-hand practice, the j)hiloso[)hie religion 
of the Upanishads was called the Dakshinachara or right- 
hand practice. 

Thus the chief features of the Brahmanic revival are : 
(1) the revival of the Dravidians, and (2) their Tantric 
religion in Brahmanic gp rb, (3) the revival of Sanskrit 
literature and* language, (4) estahlislunent of theocratic 
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jl(‘s|)otisni w'itli tli(‘is 1 if‘ olieeks and l{raliiiiunio ])o\V(*r at tlu* 
hack^i'onnd, (.")) derdinp and fall of Jainism and Buddhism, 
and (d) the formation of easte.s. It slioidd l)i‘ noted that 
at flion^h they mii^ht appear with sai)i4‘innar\ dee<ls, > 
all thes(* ehanii'es desei ve to he termed evoIiitionai N , liaa in^’ 
for their hisis a numeral permanent mental ehanue a,moni^ 
the peoplr a* lari>‘e, as contrasted witli ri‘vohitiona)‘\ re- 
forms t)ased u])on a temporary whimsical ehariii’c in the 
mental look-out of a few individuals. W'hih* a rc\i)ln- 
tionary ehanc’c disappears with its violent author^, ev(dii- 
tiotiary ehan^-es persist till .a. i;'<‘n<‘ral (dianf/(‘ (leciir^ in the 
s(‘ntinients and views of the peoph‘ at laiL^e due t(.i educa- 
tion 01' to the preachinc' of retornicrs. 



LECTl HE X 


TIIK CONDITION OF TIIK FFOPJ.F, 1NTF10.K(^- 
TllAL, SPTRITI AL AND i:CONOAn(\\L 

In Die ra])i(l hinFs-eye view W(‘ have taken of the niosl 
important ehamj-es that had taken jilaee in the soeial, 
relio'ioiis, and jiolitieal eondition of the Ar\ an sett lei s in 
India during* the lon<4* streteh(*s of time eomnienein^’ from 
Die Yedie jieriod down to the fall of linddhism, I hav(^ 
dwelt at hMi<^th only on the political ehant^es, reservinj*' 
the intellectual and economical vicissitudes in tlie condition 
of the peo}>le for consideration in a separate jiajier. Pro- 
j)erly speakinijj, there can be no jxilitical change nnl(?ss it 
is preceded by vast intellectual, spiritual and econonnVal 
changes in the eondition of the people. Attention has 
already becui drawn to the radical chanoes which Jainism 
and Buddhism had wrought out on the social, moral and 
religious views of the people, engendering equally im])or- 
tant political changes in <‘onsequence. The intellectual 
and economical changes that were interwoven with the 
above changes were no less in rtkagnitude. The marvellous 
progress which Vedie and Buddhist India has mad(‘ in 
education is so well known and treated of in detail by so 
many learned scholars that any attempt on m} j)art to talk 
of the Vedic poets, t he authors of the Brahmans and the 
Kalpasutras, the grammarians, the logicians, the philoso- 
phers, the epic writers, the poets and others is merely a 
sheer waste of time. Instead of wasting my time in 
boasting of India’s educational monuments and pyramids, 
I think I may do better in drawing your attcmtion to some 
of the broad principles which characterised the educational 
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[>oli(‘y ol die Hi’mIiml'iiiic Jama ami Llic Ruddliist liiciamby 
or (‘Jer'^y. ll \> \ n lx-, noted aiua’mit India knew neither 
L;('vernnnmi schools and (‘olkeyi's nor aidc'd institutions with 
|)rotVssors p.iid for their tea,(dine4 and stud(‘nts |>a\ iiii;- tor 
their h'arnin^-. iMliihation \va> frei' and Tor all. It was a sin 
to s(‘ll or j)iirehas(‘ (‘(lueation. It was as a sacred dut\ oi’ 
the student to ^‘o to Ins rainily-priest or any other 
((‘aeher in (|uest ol* learn ini;' as it was of tlu* teacher 
to iriijiart education on th(‘ sulijeet sou;^ht tor. There 
wei’e no lJoardin^ houses. The stud.ent had to ])eij^ Ins 
1‘ood and remain a bachelor as lon^' as he stndi(‘d. It was 
the duty ot the householders also to u^ive a handtul of 
cookixl rice to eacdi of tin* be^j^’^inif students, however lai'L^’e 
the number nii^ht be. (/ompletion of ediK'ation marked 
(lie period of marria<^e. 

Sacred as was the duty of teaehin<^ and liTirnin^, no 
subject, whethei' \ edic or Puranic, seems to have been 
considered so sacred as to preiJude it on caste eonsiderations ; 
for then' weic no castes in \h*dic and Buddhistic India. 
Women and Sndras wlio had ]>cen prc(*liided later from \’edic 
stndi(‘s had dnrin<j^ tlie \ edie period to learn at least siieh 
Vedic hymns as they had to recite on occasions of sacri- 
lices.-*'* Nishadas and V'ratfas had the riu^ht to perform 
sacrilices and learn the necessary sacrilicial hymns anil 
formulas. In spite of BadarayaiiaV inu^eiiioiis explanation 
of the word Sndra- ‘ ^ as ^an e]>ithet indicatino^ ^riel* in 
Jaiiasrnti in I\ . 2, d of tin* (diliandoi4*yo-panishad, I am 
jnelined to believi* that Janasrnti was a kinj.^ of the Sndra 
class and that Raikva, a Brahman philosopher of the 
time, had no hesitation or sernples in teachiipt;' him the 
Vedantic philosophy, as ivijnired. When at a later period 


-“’'A.svjil. (Jrihya, 111. 4, 1. 

- ’ ‘ Vedanta 5Sulias, 1. 3, 34. 
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woinoii aiul SiiJras were precluded under (lie baneful inllii- 
enee of castes from tlie study" of the \ edas and Upanisliads 
in the orii^inal, Puranic and other literain works embodyiiiij^ 
Ihe sacred ideas of the ^ edas and the I panishads were 
written s[)ecially in their interests. liike./ise the Jainas and 
the Buddhists tau'jjht and wrote tbeir reliiu^ion and jnora'ity 
in tlie Prakritic or Dravidian lan^am^es solely for tlic })enerit 
of the people at Iar;L^e. While higher education was im})arted 
through the medium of eitlu^r Sanskrit or Prakrit, primary 
and secondary education seem to have been carried on in the 
vernacular languages of the learners themsidves. Sanskrit 
was, as it still now is, the literary language of the 
Brahmans and Prakrit of the Magadhi ty[)e the spoken 
and literary language of the Jainas and the Buddhists. 
Neither the Brahmans nor the Jainas and the Buddhists 
seem to have been sparing in their efl'orts to improve the 
vocabulary of the innumerable languages of the continent 
of India so as to render each of them a lit vehicle to 
convey higher scientiHc ideas. The magnitude of the 
trouble which the Brahmans, the Jainas and the Buddliists 
had taken to improve the various Dravidian languages can 
be easily perceived if an attempt is made to reduce the 
list of the words proper to each of the vernacular 
by removing the huge number of Sanskrit and ihakrit 
words imported into each. This task, gigantic though it 
may be, will be of immense help in ju’eparing an estimate 
of the comparative indebtedness of the civilizations, the 
Dravidian and Aryan, to each other. It is likely that 
without caring for such troublesome (questions as Eastein 
Education, Western Education, National Education and 
the like which are more likely easily asked than answered, 
the Dravidians earnestly' took themselves b) study and 
assimilate the new scicntilic ideas of the Aryan invaders. 
Thu^ in employing two languages as the medium of 
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instrueiioii, one For liii;*iu‘r and anotliei’ For primary 
odnoation, modern India h;is evid(mtly adopted the same 
jiruf'odnre that aneient India ha,d oF old Follow(‘d. 

But so far as the enrrienlnm oF studies and tlu^ method 
of improvini*' ed neat ion ;ne eoncerm d, anei(u.t India, seems 
to have execdh'd modcuii India. Her eurricadiim was 
simpler and more adapt-ed to t)je nee(ls oF th(‘ student, 
while her method of impartini^ e<lucation was c'at e<diistieal 
and puite suited to tie* xaryini^ intelle('tnal ealihi-e, ;i‘sthetie 
1t‘nden(*y or aptil ii(h‘ ol' the learnej-s. ddie primary eourse 
expected to ])e completed helVtre the sttah.uit was invested 
wit It tdie sacred ( hrf^ad eonsisled oF readniL!;', writini»' 
and arithnnd/if* (siunhlujit mi) ; while the secondary and hi^dier 
(‘ourse eompriscMl : (I) th(‘ \ (‘das. toL^elher with 
such as j)hon(*ti('s, cenunoniaJ injunctions, oranimarj 
L^'lossai'V oF words, prosody, and astronomy, (:.} Sankii\a 
^ o< 4 'a, and Lokayata, (*^) Ajj;’rieultui’e. cat t le-hreedin^, 
and trade, (I-) and tlie scienc(‘ oF j>3lity, - ' (•>) Military 

arts and liistory, sj)e(dally for tht* Kshatriyas. 

While the subjects oF the primary (‘ourse seem to liave 
he(‘n (*om))ulsory, it appears tiiat students w(‘re allowed 
the o])tion of selecting one, many or all of the subjects in 
the secondary and ln< 4 :her ^courses according’ to their 
individual capacity and taste. Though the art of writing', 
which, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere, was an 
indigenous invention, was known in India so iar back as 
th(^ 17th century befor(‘ Christ, manuscri[)ls available for 
‘ytudy seem to liav(‘ been very few. IIene(‘ students seem 
to have been obliged to depend on the retentive capa> 
*eity of their memory for their sneeess in learning. It 
appears that tlie student was taught a verse, half of 
a verse or ([uarl(‘r of a- verse, or an apliorism or two to 
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begin with and that when he was round to have digested 
its meaning and the reasoning by “ hearing over and over 
again wiiat he eon I I not clearly understand, ^ he was 
allowed to continue his studies in the same way till the 
subject was (*omplete<l. The one excellent feature of the 
curriculum, worth of being noticed, is the inclusion in it 
of such most useful subjects as a,griculture, cattle-})reeding, 
and trade. Whether our modern curriculum may or may 
not be so recast as to contain mon* of agricultural or 
industrial arts and less of geography and history f)oth 
in the primary and secondary courses, is a (piestion that 
seems to be deserving of consideration by educationists. 

It appears strange that in spite of her des])otic rule, 
lack of easy communication, and anarchical tendency of 
the people addicted to constant plotting against well- 
established governments, which rendered it more necessary 
to prohibit the study of political and military sciences in 
those times than in modern India with her standing army, 
well- organised police and other powerful protective means, 
ancient India included in her curriculum of studies such 
dangerous subjects as political and military sciences to 
be studied by all at their option. 

Another excellent cliaracberistic feature of her educa- 
tional ])olicy was her catechistical method oF teaching as 
efficiently as possible a fixed number of students one after 
another by a single teacher. There can be no difference 
of opinion on the defect of the modern method of entrust- 
tiog to a single lecturer or professor the work of teaching 
to classes consisting of more than 50 to 100 students of 
v^arying mental calibre. The evils of imparting education on 
class-system seem to have been felt even so far back as the 
7th or 8th century A.D. and the Utter failure of instructing 


Artlm., r. Tj. 
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a L'liiss ()! eveii three students is tluis (le])i('te(l hy l^hava- 
bhuli ill th(‘ sei/ond Act of his Uttararaiua Charita 
(Aet 11. I):— 

“ A ter, (‘her iiii]>arts kiiowicdu;'!* e<jua,lly lo tlit^ iiiU^lh- 
; 4 ’e!it and did! ; n(Mth(‘r does lie sharpen t he ‘^-raspiriL^ power 
oi one, nor djliint that of anolhor. Vet as re^^anls 
the result there is vast dilTereiKe. It is this ; a clear 
IL^ein has the power of reecuvinjj^ linht ami relieetiiuj^ it, 
but it clod ol' (‘arth has not.^’ 

It is matter for delii»ht that unlike our modern ortho- 
dox (‘ommunity, ancient Aryans h(‘ld in hiL!;h esteem all 
kinds of education, no matter IVom what source and 
throui^h wliat medium it had to be aeipiired. Wdiile tiun 
were rea,dy to impart to Sudras and women whatever they 
knew,- ^ ^ tlu^y were not at all loth lo sujiplement theii’ 
study by learnini^ whatever the latUu- in their turn could 
inijiart to them. This is confirmed hv the following 
statement made by Apastaniba in his Dharma Sutia 
( 11 . 11 , 1 1 - 1:0 

“ The knowlediijc which Sudras and women jiossess is 
the coni])letlon of all study. They declare that this 
knowled^^^e is a supjilement. of the Atharvaveda. - * •’ Accord- 
iiiL]^ to Ilaradatta, and the eommentators on Apastamba, the 
knowledii^e which women and Sudras jiossess is dancing, 
music, and other branches of the Arthasastra. Since 
medicine and witch-craft form the subject matter of the 
Atharvaveda to a lari;e extent,, it is jnobable that women 
and Sudras had as much knowl(‘di»’e of these subjects as 
they have even now. 

* Another excellent feature of the education system of 
ancient India is llie rigorous disciiiline to which students 


Asvu]. (iiili., IJl .1, 1. 
- ‘ '■ Manu, 11. 238-242. 
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were sii})jeetecl in nil their nioveineiils, sec-ial, relii^ioi.^, 
and ednealional. No junioil in the histoiy of India seems 
to liave been more uncongenial For th(‘ I'ormation oF 
individual character than X'edic and j>os(-\ (ulic aL, 0 ' w ith its 
promiscuity amonij^ women, laxity uF marriai^e tie, r(*lii^ious 
Tree thinkin;j^, espionage, and aiiarcdiical tendency ainonu;’ the 
people at large ; and yet no system oF education w^as more 
adapted For tho exercise oF rigorous discipline over the 
conduct oF students and For the Formation oF charaet(u- 
than the system oF G urukulavasam, according to which 
the student was re(juired to live with th(‘ teacher and 
observe the rules oF the education code to the very letter. ^ 
Character seems to have been considered as a moral trait 
of personal bearing partly iidiei’ited and partly acipiired.- ’ ' 
In spite oF their attachment to the theory oF political 
expediency or the employment oF means, fair or fonl, to 
achieve an end with no attention to its moral asjieet, 
Kautilya and other politicians seem to have considered 
character as HULe~(fna-n.<ni oF the w^ell-being oF mankind, not 
merely social and religious, but also political well-being. 
In the view oF Kautilya lack of character in a man, be he 
a king or prince, priest or prime minister, servant or 
spy, spelled ruin to the wdiole state. Hence not content 
with the usual four texts oF character, bearing on the 
four human pursuits, virtue, W(‘a!th, love, and spirituality, 
as narrated in the Arthasastra (1. 10), Kautilya advises 
the king to let loose a swurm ol’ sj»ies to watch and 
report on the e dl deeds oF men and women, irresj)ective 
of their class, creed and occupation. 

There is no doubt that there wane special treatises on 
agriculture, indiistiy and trade, whicii foi rned part of the 
curriculum of studies. They are termed, Krishitantra, 

, - Apa., I. 1, 2 and 1. 2, d. 

^ Artliu., J. 17. 
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( ai;’ fi(n 1 1 1 u ra I st* i nca* ) . 1 1 1 1 la \ ri ksl i a \ i u' vw 1 a ( I ) 1 a n \ ) , 

S u 1 al> 1 1 ad 1 1 a t u s as i r a ( n i ( * t a 1 1 m i;- y ) , a i u 1 j > a n y a v y a v a li a ra 
(t rade-rc'milal ions). Having Mms reeoiviTl iiceessary 
lirainiiiL? in these* jiroFessions^ jicople seem to ha\e 
eim-awl themselves either in a,L!ri(*iiIt nre* or industrial 
woi'lvs ao to tlnur taste*. The‘re* is eviele*nee to 

he'Iieve that the art et nu'asurim;' tlie <juaiiti1y oi* lainl’aJI 
was known- ' ^ and that no aLj.'rieultural ojiera^ions weie* 
undertaken without aseertainin;;' tin* <juantity e>{‘ rainfall 
necessary for the* cultivation of \ ario.is crops. - ‘ ' That 
ancient kin^*s paid s)>eeial attention and eai’C to ai^rieid- 
ture aJiel industry, they he'inj;- the chief soure't* of re*ve*nue 
to tJieir states is e‘vident from the* following' humane* 
ndes of Kant ilya : — 

^^(1) Laiiels prepared for cultivation shall he* ;^ive‘n to 
iaxjiavcrs only lor lift* ; and unpie*] >ared lands shall not 
he taken from tliose who an* prepariic^ tlu'm for cultiva- 
tion. 

^‘('2) Tjands may he t*onliscated from those* who elo not 
|)i’operly cidtivate th(‘m. 

“ (d) The kini;- shall ])e‘slow on cultivators material 
help and remission of taxers and treat with fatherly kind- 
iH'ss those who have; passed tiie j>eriod of remission of 
t axe's. 

‘‘(1) He* shall (*arry on tninin^' operations and manu- 
factures and exploit timber ami e*Iephant forests, ollerin;^’ 
facilities for <*at(le-bree*drti^ and trade, e'onstj'uetitiu^ roaels 
for traflic both by land and water, and settinu: u]) marke*t 
towns. 

(o) He siiall also eonstru(*t reservoirs tilled witli water 
ciHier jierennial or drawn from se)rne other source*. 

- ‘ ^ Artlia., J I. 5, 

Artl.ci., II. 24. 
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*‘(5) The kini;’ shall exercise his i*io;ht ol* owiiershij) 
with re^’ard to l‘(‘rryinu^, and Iradinti’ in vei^elablcs 

in reservoirs or lak(‘s. 

' “(7) Eld(‘rs aniono- the villa^*ers shall improve the 

))i*o])erty ol* beieaved minors till they attain their M.;^e ; so 
also the ])ro])(‘rty ot o-ods. 

“ (8) There shall )>e in villa<j^es no buildings intended 
tor s[)orts and [)lays. Nor shall actors, dancers, siiiL^ers 
and other bands ot amusements enter into villages and 
disturb the villagers from their constant Held work. 

‘‘ (t)) The kiiig shall protect agriculture trom the 
molestation ot courtiers, of workmen, ot robbers, of 
boundary guards, and of stray cattle. 

‘‘(10) He shall set aj)art i)asture grounds fur gra/dng 
cattle.'’ - - 

Attention has already been drawn to the attempts of 
ancient kings to colonize waste lands by ejiiploying 
wealthy [)ersons as tributary chiefs or Viceroys over the 
proposed colony. 

Besides agriculture, some industrial un<lertakings such 
as milling, exploitation of forests, litpior-manutactuR*, 
weaving, cattle-breeding, and coining seem to have been 
carried on under state supervision also in addition to 
[)rivate enterprise. Though mining, weaving and other 
industrial o[)erations were undertaken by ancient stales 
as a profitable concern, they seem to have also served the 
pur[)Ose of poor-houses opened for the relief of the poor 
and the helpless. This is conlirmed by the following 
statement of the Arthasastra (II. : — 

“ Those women who do not stir out of their houses, 
those whose husbands are gone abroad, and those who are 
cripple or girls may, when obliged to work for s.'ibsistence. 


Artha,, II, 1 aiitl 2. 
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he provided with work (spinning out threads witli 
due courtesy throuj^li maidservants ol’ the weaviiyj;' 
estahlishment 

In tliis way ancient kin«;s secun to liave reli(‘V(Ml 
themselves^ nl' \ihnecessary e\j>enditure oi' state-revenue 
in dis(*harc;in;i, tlie ohlif^atorv dutv oi’ piovidin^’ foi’ th(‘ 
maintemiiKM* of ilu' (U*j>hans, the ai^cd, the inlirin, and 
lielpless women (Art ha., II. 1). 

Much dou})t is (‘iitertained as to tht‘ e\ist(‘n('e of 
coined money in \ edie India. Satamana,- ’ Krishnala ' ‘ 
Nishka and otlier \’edie words which in lattu* literal nie 
sio’infy coins of specific weight and form a, re taken to 
mean weights and ornannmts in the X edas.' ^ ’’ The table 
of coins is thus stated in »Smriti literal uiv (Smi itiehandrika, 

Vol. Ill, p. :>d()) 

d Harley corns = 1 Krisimala 

0 Krishnalas = ... 1 Masha 

1 HI Mashas ... = , 1 Siivarna 

4 Suvarnas ... = 1 Pala or Nishka 

10 Palas ... = 1 Dharana 

1 Krishnalas — .1 Silver Masha 

II 1(1 Mashas ... — ... 1 Dharana or ])urana 

10 Dharanas.. = ... 1 Silver Sataman or 

Nishka 

III 1 Co])p('r pana or Karshapana= } Pala of silvtu*. 

There is no douht ,that trade in Yedic India was 
larcjely carried on hy harterino* commodities (Hi.i»., J^ . 
* 10), s(!ttlini^ the price in terms of a cow, taken as a 

^ unit of value or RLq)a. In Ri<>’veda VIII. 1, o a j)icture 
or imao-e of India is offered in sale for ten cows. Still 

Satnpatlin, XTI. 7, 2, 1.'? ; 9. I, 4. 

‘ • Tai. Br., 1 . 3 , 6, 7. 

Vedie Index, Vol. I, pp, 19()*07. 
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tJiere is no n'lison to dony Dial ii) tlio \ eclio ))eri()(l a 
)>oi»’innin^ was made lo li.v the piiee oi* (*ommod il i(‘s in 
t^rms of Ki-islmalas or Nishkas, as in lliose of a (^ow, and 
pave Mie way lor tlit‘ introdiietion of i^old and silver 
enrnmey at a later period. From tliis it may Fe inferi'ed 
that eoinao'e of money was at the outset a mert^antile 
deviee and heeamc^ at a latm* peia'od state monoj^oly on 
aeeonnt of its heinii; a jn’ofitahle sonree ol‘ revenue to tla^ 
state in the form of diseonnt and <'ommission and other 
charges. “ “ Whether the art of eoinini^ mom^y was l^ahy- 
Ionian convention or Indian is a (pn^stion whicli I have 
reserved for future invest.! oration. 

BeiniL^ eoeval with division of labour, trade was a 
social necessity and was carried on wit h little or no rest ric- 
tions im]>osed upon it t)y kin^s ; or in otluu* words it 
was free trade. The policy of fair or [)rot(‘ctive trade 
came later. As already pointed out, monar(*hy l)e^an with 
the right to levy a tax on agriculture and trade for the pur- 
pose of meeting the necessary expenses of the government. 
As the machinery of the government became more and 
more complex, kings began to expaiid the sources of the 
revenue by multi])lying the number of taxes they had a 
right to impose on agriculture and trade. Even so far 
back as the Mh century B. C. politicians seem to have 
been divided in tiieir opinion as to tbe desirability of 
having a free or protective trad^ policy. The differem'O 
of views on this vexed (juestion which even now remains 
unsettled is thus referred to in the Arthasastra (Vlll. 4): — 

“ My teacher says that of the t ^ o, the Su])erintendent 
of the boundary and the trader, the former destroys 
traffic by allowing thieves and taking taxes mere than he 


Arth.'i., TI, 12, 
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ought to, whereas the trader renders the country pros- 
perous by a favourable barter of commercial articles. 

No, says Kautilya ; the Supei intendent of the boun- 
dary increases trallic by wcdeoming the arrival ot merchan- 
dise, whereas traders unite in causing risi^ and fall in the 
value of articles, and live by making profits, cent, jier 
cent, in pautfsov Kumbhas (measures of grain)/’ 

Thus Kautilya was not merely a protectionist as 
opposed to his teacher who was a fri'c-trader, but some- 
thing more. He seems to have regarded trade as a necessary 
evil, for he terms traders as thievixs (Artha., TV. 1) : — 

^^Th us traders, artisans, musicians, beggars, buffoons 
and other idlers who are thieves in effect though not in 
name shall be restrained from ojijn-ession on the country/’ 
Again in IV. 4, he says : — 

There are thirteen kinds of criminals who, secret ly 
attempting to live by foul means, destroy the peace of 
the country. They shall either be banished or made to 
pay an adecpiate com[)ensation according as their guilt is 
light or serious.” 

Who formed these thirteen kinds of criminals is very 
diflicult to determine. Among the followers of various 
firofei-sions of bad repute mentioned in the fourth Adhi- 
karana of the Artha.sastra, there are about eighteen 
persons whose movements arc said to be closely watched. 
They are: (1) weavers, (2) washermen, {'•S) goldsmiths, 
(4) examiner oi coins, t^5) scavengers, (G) |)hysicians, 
(7) musicians, (8) traders, (li) beggars, (10) buffoons, 
(II) false witnesses, (Iri) wizards, (Id) y)oisoners, (14) 
counterfeit coiners, (15) robbers, (10) murderers, (17) 
judges and clerks given to bribery and (18) debauched 
persons. 

All these eighteen classes have been termed disturbers 
of public peace (Kan taka ) ; and the firecautionary 

21 
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ineasun's !<» })e tliem luivr been elc‘arly stated' 

in the tth book ot tiie Arlh isasl ra. Thus restrictions 
against the freedom of the |>eoj)l(‘ in their ai^rienlt oral, 
industrial or eornmereial (Mirsinto seem to have varied 
with the nature of the ^^’overnment, they beinu^ very few 
in the republican form of Ihe <^*overnment tliat [irevailed 
from the Vedie down to the Kautilya |)eriod. It may be 
asserted without fear of eontradietion that subsequent to 
tlie Kautilya period, the peoples of India Iiad to contend 
against various restrictions against their economical 
pursuits and that ins})ite of tliose restrictions, they had 
not much disturbance in their enjoyment of plenty and 
peace. The three essential factors conducive to a nation’s 
plenty, peace and security are the active industrial habits 
of the people, their religious morality ami the government. 
The first two, industry and religion, act and react u])on 
each other. Honest industry promotes honest religious 
or moral thinking and the honest and self-denying tenets 
of a religion such as those of Jainism and Buddhism tend 
to make the peojile more contented than profiteering 
industrial pursuits and help tlie government in governing 
the people witii little or no friction. It is the pure religious 
fervour of the people that enabled the kings of the Vedic 
and Buddhistic periods;to commend security witiiin and to 
concentrate their attention against enemies without. I 
believe that it is the same religious fiowour that lias 
contributed to the preservation\)f the jieaee in India during 
the recent four years^ horrible conflagration in Europe. 

Laxity in morality and religion [iroduces immoral and 
licentious proceedings, and renders the goverumeut more 
and more despotic. Thus the decline of Jainism and 
Buddhism is marked by rise of* despotic governments in 
India, as a self-preserving measure. 
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(lisoiissioii oT sf'iontilie aiul sacriiieia] sub- 
jects, political subj(‘cts such as l.'iii(l-(lis])ut(‘s, criiuinal 
complaints, cases of ^aiiiblini];*, (‘lection of kinii's, war and 
p(‘acc <]uestions and the hk(‘ s(‘em to have en<^'a^ed the 
attention of tin* members of the O'liiL^ious and j)olilical 
as.s(‘mbl\ . From \ aj. S., \X. 17 where the [>oet ]>ravsto be 
absolved From the sin he and his eomj);niions mif^ht liave 
committed ‘ in villa^’<‘ or in wild, assembly or corport'al 
sense, to a Sudra or Arvyaorto cither’s disad vantai^e,’^ - 
it ap})ears that the political assembly was ouilty of L>ivini> 
wrone^ judi^rnents in some cases, esju-cially against the 
Sudras and tlie aoricultnral people. As a supreme judicial 
or<)jan of the state, the assembly seems to have had ]>owers 
not mertdy to confiscate the food and other ])roperty of a 
citizen or to ex])el the ]H‘ad of a family (Taitt. S., III. 
t, 8, evid(‘nt ly for misconduct, but also to degrade 
a kins’* to the rank of the common j^eople or of the clan of 
nobles, as implied in the following passage of the Nidana 
Sutra (YIL 10) 

The sacrifice be* performed for the prosjierity of 
a Vaisya is the next. They say that this is for the pros- 
* perity of a Vaisya who, as an ordinary noble, is inclined to 
attain sovereignty. But Sandilya adds to this the rite of 
installation with anointment, 1 hinkin< 2 ^ that this is a 
sacrifice fo|; the ])rosperity (restoration) of a noble (rfijnah) 

Maitra S., TV. 7 , 4 

# ’ ’ • 

Cf. Maitra S., I. 10, 2; Chliaifdofjfya, V. 
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whO; on account of his reckless foolhardiness and habitual 
addiction to ^aml)lin;n^, has retired/^ 

Also the custom of dele^atinjoj sovereign power to the 
Adhvarjui priest for two years during a horse-sacrifice 
undertaken by ancient kings is a far more reliable evidence 
that the king was entirely at the mercy of the ])eoples^ 
assembly and es])ecially of the priestly class. The delega- 
tion of royal power to the Adhvaryu priest is thus stated 
in the Bodhayana Srauta Sutra (XV. 4) : — 

Here (in the horse-sacrifice), those who anoint a 
Kshatra as the king anoint the Adhvaryu (in his stead). 
He (the Kshatriya king) says — ‘ O Brahmans and princes, 
the Adhvaryu will be the king these two years ; obey him ; 
whoever does not obey him, the whole ju’Operty of him 
they will confiscate.^ Accordingly the Adhvaryu is the 
king these two years.*’ 

Apastamba (XX. 2, 12; 3, 1-2) also says the same 
thing, but makes no mention of any penalty for dis- 
obedience ; — 

He (the king) hands over the kingdom to the 
Adhvaryu ; and says, ' O Brahmans and princes, this 
Adhvaryu is your king ; whatever loyal respect is due to 
me, the same from you may. be shown to him ;* whatever 
he does by you (or to you), the same shall be considered 
as authoritatively done to you. As long as the sacrifice 
lasts, the Adhvaryu becomes the king.” 

Confiscation of property seems to have been one of the 
usual penalties meted out for ])olitieal offences ; for 
Bodhayana lays down the same punishment to be inflicted 
on a person who, disregarding the royal proclamation, lets 
out mares to mingle with the sacrificial horse that is let out 
to roam about^ ^ 7 Jprom the delegation of royal 


Bodhayana Sranta, XV. 8. 
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power to Brahmans it is clear that though the Kshatriyas 
were created for roj al sway and for furnishing soldiers 
to protect the Iranian and Aryan settlements in India^ 
royalty was not yet considered to be a monopoly of a class 
or family. Theie is evidence to believe that this delega- 
tion of royal power was prevalent prior to the split between 
the Devas and the Asuras, inasmuch as om* of the sons of 
Viroehana, an Asnra king, is said to ha\e performed a 
horse-saeritiee with Brahman priests. - 


Aitareya Br., VIII. 4, 22. 
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SACltlFlCIAL Fa 8T1N(; AS A Foif.M OF PaSSIXF KfS1STA\(K 

In all the conllicts, \vlieMu*r between man and man, 
or between the kin^ and his j)eo|)Ie, or between the kin^' 
and his sons or wives, one of the most ])Owerfiil wea}>on, 
successfully employed by the weak as^-ainst the strono, 
seems to have been the vow of abstinence observed till 
death or till the removal of the cause of dispute, whichever 
might happen earlier. This vow is termed Atma-medha, 
self-immolation in the Kathaka Samhita and prd/fojHirt'sn 
in the epics and other later literary works, and it apj)ears 
to have originated from the Vedic Vrata or the formal 
taking of the vow of abstinence, enjoined on all persons 
that undertake to perform a sacrifice. The day or da}s 
when this Vrata is observed are called Upavasatha or 
fast-days and the number of these fast-days may be one 
or more according to the intention and capacity of the 
sacrificer. And in favour of those who are,» however, 
incapable to observe the vow of abstinence in connection 
with any Vedic rite, an expiatory offering into the lire with 
the words ‘ Tvam Agni Ayftsyayasan,'^ " etc.,’ is enjoined. 
It is likely therefore that tht^ observance of the vow of 
abstinence which forms part of all Vedic sacrifices 
inclusive of those sacrifices which are enjoined upon a 
people desirous to install, expel or restore a king or upon 
a king, desirous to surmount difficulties in collecting 
taxes from his refractory and turbulent subjects or in 


Ekagnikanda, I. 5, IS 
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^'oniniandin^ obedience from liis people, army or kinsmen 
or restorinu^ order in bis own or eoncpiered country was 
converted as a most useful political weapon within the 
reach ol all. The success or effectiveness of this form of ^ 
passive resistance or threat depended u})on the universal 
belief o! li e people ol those days that the state, city or 
the house in whi(di one or more j)ersons, especially 
Brahmans, whether men or women, are allowed to starve 
to death either intent ionally or otherwise will sooner or 
later come to ruin, and that those who ar(‘ the causes of 
such deaths will be the worst sinners and fall into the 
hell. This belief is found e.vpressed in the bej.;innin^ of 
the Katho[)anishad/‘ “ Here in atonement for the sinful 
act of allowing Nachiketas to fast for thrt‘e days in the 
house of Yama, the kin< 2 ^ of the d(‘parted souls, in his 
absenee, the latter is stated to have t o llu‘ former 

any three boons tlie ^uest mi?^bt choose. 1die Atma- 
medha sacrillce is thus described in the Kathaka Sambita 
(:><), 9 ) 

Havin<^ created all creatures, Prajapali found him- 
self impoverished. He then discovered the eleven victims 
and offered them. So whoever finds himself impover- 
ished shpnld nourish himself by offering (the eleven 
victims). He should offer' these eleven victims in any 
sacrilice. T(*n are the vital airs in man, and the 
soul is tlie eleventh. With these he nourishes all 
the const ituents of his, own beint;. Agni is made up 
of all the tj;ods ; with A^ni’s victim all the gods arc 
therefore propitiated. The soul is Agni^s victim. Speech 
is- Saras vali^s victim ; because it is Saras vati’s victim, he 
unites speech with the soul, making a couple thereby. 
Then Som<%’s victim : Soma is the bearer of the seed ; 


vSoc? also Sata{)athii Brahiiiaua* fl. 1, 4, 2. 
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verily it is the couple that bears the seed. Then the 
victim of Pushan : the beasts are such ; verily it is Pushan 
that procreates. Then the victim ol' Brihaspati : Brahma 
’s Brihaspati ; verily Brahma lords over the beasts. Then 
the victim of all-gods : these people belong to the all-gods ; 
these he unites with Brahma. Then the victim of India : 
the Kshatra or ruling power is Indra ; he places the 
Kshatra in lordship over the ])eoplc. Then the victim 
of the Maruts : the clans belong to the Maruts ; the 
clans he unites with the Ruling power. Then the 
victim of Indra-and-Agni : verily splendour and power 
are Indra-and-Agni ; he unites the clans with the 
Ruling power through splendour and power. Then Savitri^s 
victim is for procreation. Then Varuna’s victim is 
for liberation. Prajapati under Vanina created all these 
beings. They all abandoned him and went up. He 
desired that they should be near him. So he performed a 
penance: he was about to ■sacrijicr hhuHelf (atmanam 
medhAya alabhata). Then they a})proached him and were 
afraid of him ; they bowed down ; hence it is that all 
these beings move about stuck to the earth ; they all wor- 
shipped him bringing tributes (ball), the earth with 
sacrificial ground, the herbs with sacred grass, tlue waters 
with sprinkling water, the trees with offering sticks and 
stakes, the sheep and goats with beasts, with curd and ghi 
the cows \ verily the gods are the givers of tributes. 
Prajapati is no other than sacrifice ; to him all these 
bring tribute. Whoever knows that they bring him tribute 
(will attain happiness).” 

Kathaka S. XXIX. 9. 

The meaning of this passage, when divested of its 
technical obscurities, is this : whoever desires, to attain 
an object surmounting all opposition should undertake 
the performance of any one of the sacrifices laid down in 
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the Vedas and instead of iakiniL;* the trouble of procuriuLC 
the ^oat and otlier eleven saerilleial victims a})|)ropriatr; to 
the eleven A^ni, Sarasvan, Jsoma, Ihislian, Bnhasj)ati, 

the All-^uds, India, the Alanits^ Indra-and- A L*’ni^ fSavitri^ 

and \'anina, he should saerihce hiniselt as a tit victim, 

» 

a})parentl\ bv I'astino', (*otnj)()sed as he is oi' eleven parts, 
the ten vital airs and the soul, eurrespondinu' to the eleven 
sacrificial victims, after the manner of the Atma-medha 
performed }>y Pra japati when he found himself deserted 
by the offspring' (d‘ his own creation. It is ta, ken for 
iifranted tliat his o)»ponents would be terrified and would 
Iielp him to attain bis desired object in the same way as 
the world did towaials Prajapati. 

ddiere can lie no doubt tliat the Atrna-rnedha form 
of passive resistance wa,s invented by the \'e(li(' [)oets to 
check th(‘ licentious proceedings of some ol‘ their Asura 
kin^s. While fi’orn Kalhaka, V. tf, wher(‘ a ])oet prays 
wishing? plenty of food, pcojile and wealth, wide imjierial 
sway and a jj^ood assembly to an Asura kiui*;, we are 
given to understand that there were some good Asura 
kings, another passage from the same Samhita (XII. '^) 
describes the Asuras as licentious ( Manasvitarrih) and 
prescribes a sacritici* undm* the name ISangrahana, capturing, 
in view of cajitivating the mind of the Asuras. Besides 
using self-immolation, the A edic Aryans seem also to 

have had recourse to the jiolicy of ((ividc ef impeni 

$ 

by preferring Mitra- worship} >ers to Varuna-worshippers 
i(Kathaka S., XXI. 10 ; Alaitra 8., III. 10) and vice versdy 
or by honouring Indra more than Varun and rice versa 
(Taitt. S., VI. 0, o) in view of replacing in the kingdom 
a Varuna- worshipper by an Indra-worshipping king, or 
jHitting the peo[)]e against the l«ng‘^ * and vice versa. This 

= MaitraS., II. 1,.9; JIT. 8, 10: Taitt. S., il. 2, 11 . Kathaka S., 
XXI. 10} XXIX. 8. 
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passive resistance, usually undertaken to defeat an opponent 
in a civil dispute/- - to recover a bad debt, or inheritance/-^ ^ 
to compel a kin^ to change his un just attitude^' ^ ^ or to with- 
draw an unjust imposition/- to expel a tyrannical kin^:/""^'' 
minister-'’^ or official, to put down rebellion of the people 
against the king, - ® to restore a banished king, - ^ ^ to reclaim 
a king from his wicked habits/- ^ '* to avert premature deaths 
due to the sinful acts of a king, - ^ ^ or to open the eyes of 
a stubborn opponent to his reckless attitude/- ^ - or to avert 
an impending punishment- ^ or public slander or contempt, 
is found resorted to not merely by the weak, but also the 
strong prior to active retribution/- ^ ^ From llajatarangini 
VI. 11, it appears that ancient kings used to send spies 
to find out and report voluntary cases of })rayopavesa or 
fasting to death and to redress such grievances as were 
the causes of these long fast s. It is probable that Kaikeyi’s 
success in her attempt to prevail upon Dasaratba to send 
Rama in banishment and instal Bharata, her owm son, in 
his place, is due to her threat of committing suicide by 
starvation. There can be no doubt that in those far off 
days when men sincerely shuddered at the mere thought of 

Taitt. S., XL 2, 3. ♦ 

Artha Sastra, V. 1 (p, 298 Trans.) ; Taitt. S., HI. 1, 9. 

A. V., V. 18. 

2 3= A. V., III. 29. 586. 

^ 28 « Taitt. S., II. 3, 1; III. \ 8; llajatarangini, V. i68. 

23’ A. V., VII. 94. 

; 239 A. V., I. 29. 

2 40 The story of Asamanjaso, son of Sagara. 

s* 1 Vide the story of Sambhuka in Raniayana. 

2*2 Ramayana Yuddhakanda, Chap. 21. 

2*3 Ihid^ Kishkiudhakanda, Chap. 55. 

2** Cf. Rajatarangini, IV. 82, .99; V. 4G8; VI. 25, 336, 343 ; VII. 13, 
1088, 1167, 1611; Vlll. 61, 110, 656, 709, 768, 808, 937, 2224, 
2733, 2739. , " 
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'their being- tlie cause of hun)an (h'atli by starvation, the 
prayopave.% form of passive resistance j)roved a most 
effective weajjon in the hand of the weak anti the o])pressed 
against their wicked o])pressors, and that that [)ower was also 
misused on a number of ot-casions. But witli the advance 
of science a\id scientific religious tliouglds the sentimental 
basis and harulle of (Ids effective weapon have long been 
.shattered, and blown to the wind and the resumption of this 
form of passive resistanc(‘ in the name of Satyagraha now 
is nothing but a suicidal attempt at rebuilding a ruined 
castle on a sandy ground with no solid fouiidaticjn to stand 
on. Equally useless s(‘ems to be the refusal on the part 
of the peo[)le to pay taxes aud su]>ply men for the army 
as much as the same form of resistance on the part of the 
[)eoj)le, on the one hand, and the attempt on the part of the 
king’s officers to put down the resistance, on the othei% s(‘em 
to have occasioned much bloodshed (.‘ven in those far-off 
days of Kautilya. - ^ 


‘54 


^ Arthasa.stra, V. 1 . 
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State-own E ifSH IP or Land 

One of the most interesting'' of the fundamental poli- 
tical princi])les tliat deserves our attention here is tlu^ 
question relatin< 2 ; to king’s or cm])eror’s right of ownersliip 
of land and man. This is an im])or1an1 question that has 
long been exercising tlie minds of statesme n and politi- 
cians all the world over and has not Md been detinitely 
settled. The question is whether an em])eror or his feudal 
chief can justly claim and exercise liis right of ownershi]) 
over the land and men in his empire or state. This has 
been answered in two difPerent ways. The Miihansakas 
or the school of the Vedic exegeties headed by Jaimini 
hold that neither an emperor (Sarvabliauma) nor a feudal 
chief (Mfindalika) is justilied in exercising any right of 
ownership over the state land or his people, whether father, 
mother or children or his servants. They say that he is 
only entitled to a lixed share of revenue in kind in virtue 
of his protective care and that the land and other natural 
things of the state are common to all. This is the conclu- 
sion arrived at by Jaimini and his commentators who have 
discussed the point in all its bearings (Mimansaka Sutras, 
VI. 7, 2). 

Quite opposed to this is the view lield by Kautilya, the 
author of the Arthasfistra. He says for exarnjde, that the 
king shall exercise his right of ownershij) with regard to 
fishing, ferrying, and tradijig in vegefables ^ in reservoirs 
or lakes (11, 1) ; that besides collecting revenue, the king 
shall keep as a state monopoly both mining and commerce 
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(11. 1*2) ; and in vitnv of jnstifyln^^ tlio levy of an extra 
water-tax (11. 21) his eommentator, Bhaitasvaun, ([notes a 
verse in whidi tlie state-ownership of land and water is 
elearly inentioiMMl. The vers(‘ runs as follows : — ’ 

“ Those who ^ire well versed in the Sastras admit that 
the kiii^ isHhe owner of both land a,nd water and that the 
peoj)le can only exennse their ri^ht oi‘ ownership oven' all 
other thiiif^s (weept these two.” ( P. 1 M, Trans.) 

Tile view tliat is held by the Miinaiisakas seems to be 
the view that is still current in tln^ transactions of the 
villag'ers in India ; whenever they sell a [)i(H'e ot‘ land, they 
di^elare "in the liond the transfer of eii;ht kinds of enjoy- 
ment, sneh as (1) nidhi (treasnre-t rove), (2) nikshepa 
(deposit hidden in tiu^ earth), (3) water. (Ij ti'ees, (5) 
stones, (6) ai^anii, anything* that may come in future, 
(7) sanehita, anytiiiniL? that is ^tandin^, and (8) Akshina, 
imperishable, ddiis declaration is evidmitly opposed to the 
view held by Kautilya and otlnn' later politicians who held 
that any treasure-trove eontained in the earth, any deposit 
of money and the like eoneealed in the earth, and salt and 
other minerals to;[j^ether with water are what the kinj^ alone 
('-an justly claim as his property. 

As the Mimansaka view of land-tenure is in ai»Teement 
) 

not merely with the history of social evolution all the 
world over, hut also with tlie nature of the political consti- 
tution whieii obtained in India during the ^'edic and the 
HrUhmanic jieriods, tlu^ diistorical imjiortance of Jaimini^s 
view on this (juestion cannot be overvalued. Hence I add 
here below my own translation of the Sutras of Jaimini 
to«‘ether with their commentaries by P^lrthas/irathi Misra ; 

The sutras (VI. 7, 2) are thus commented upon by^ 
ParthasArathi Misra :-r- 

0 

It is declared in the Vc^das that in the Visvajit sacrifice 
the sacrifice!* makes a ^ift of all tlTatJs his own. There 
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as to the doubt whether even the eo^nates that are desig- 
nated by the word ^sva/ S)ne^s own/ are to be given over 

or only such wealth as lie ean claim to be his own, it may 

te asserted tliat in the absence ot [)articu]arisation, all that 
is implied by the word ‘ sva/ one’s own, should be given 

over ; for it is possible to render father and others sub- 

servient to others ; the act of bringing a thing under the 
ownership of another man is what is meant by a gift, hence 
father and others should also be given over. — But it is not 
so ; evidently they cannot be made over as a gift, in as 
much as a gift in the real sense of the word means ^ the 
relinquishing of one^s ownership of a thing and the j)lacing 
of it under tlie ownershij) of another ’ ; accordingly (a 
father cannot be given over), for a father.cannot become 
no-father, though he is given over. But only that which 
can be called one’s own in virtue of his exercising his right 
of lordship over it can be given over as a gift; for, when 
such a thing is gifted, the original owner gets rid of his 
ownership and the donee acquires it. Also the word ‘ sva,’ 
' one’s own/ means in virtue of its diverse significant 
power ^self/ ^ one’s own,’ "cognates,’ and ‘wealth.’ 
Of these several meanings, it means a single particular 
meaning in a particular context. Since among the mean- 
ings it is only wealth that forms a proper article of gift, 
the word ‘ sva ’ is here used only in that sense. Hence 
only wealth, but not father and others. 

As to the question whether • that which is the broad 
earth should be gifted or not, the holder of the prnud 
fade view speaks of it as an article of gift, thinking that 
it is the wealth of the emperor. But this is no one’s 
property (sva). Consisting as it does in the protection 
of, and the removal of the wicked from, his state, sove- 
reignty (r&jya) means the collection of taxes from the 
agriculturists and^ others and of fines from the guilty 
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(datifjya.) ; this much is tiie relation (between llie 
and his state), but no lordshi]) or ownershij) (svamitva). 
Hence no emperor shall make a ;Li:ift of the bi*oad earth, 
nor a feudal chief his buidal land. 

As to the doybt, whether a Sudra who attends u[)on a 
master as ITis siu’vant in view of doiiiy the reli^»*ious duty 
should be ^iveu over as a <jjift or not, it may be said that 
he should be ^iven over, in as much as it is inclusively 
favoured by tlu* epithet “ all ’’ and also it is [lossible to 
render him subservient to another. Put as there is no 
master’s ownershi[) with reference to him and as there is 
the possibility of dislike on his ])art to aeeejit subserviency 
to another, he should not be Ltiven ovei.— But a slave 
(dasa) may after all be ^iven over as a o’lft. 

In the seventh discourse of his \ i vada-bhamti^^'^^Ji'Va,- 
Ja^annatha Tarka})anchanana aLj;rees with the Miman- 
sakas in the view that th(‘ kin^* is no owner of the land 
and is entitled only to ccndain amount of tax on it, the 
cultivator of the land bcin<2^ b}' time-honounHl custom its 
real owner with ri^ht of alienation. The context in 
which he states this view is the sale of a slave ^irl by one 
of many brothers, in the liouse of each of whom she is made 
to work in turn, as agreed upon during the time of the 
division of inheritance. The slave woman is compared to 
the land which may change hands by sale. The transla- 
tion of the text is as follows : — 

Brihaspati says that a single woman should be made 
to work in each house (/.e., the house of each of the brothers) 
according to the share of inheritance. — Well, there arises a 
doubt here whether the slave woman should or should not 
go to work on tlie appointed days in tlie houses of other 
brothers, if she is sold ki a stj^anger by one of the brothers 
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on the day when had to work in the stdlio V lionse — 
we reply thus : the piirehasor has ac([uired the same kind 
of property rii^ht in her that the seller had in her before 
selling. Hence the ])ureimser has right to command her 
service only for as many days as she attended on her 

f I 

seller by turns in the middle of each month. It is also 
for this reason that in the kingdom ((*onntrv) piii‘chased 
by a king, his right of possession of the country extends 
only to the collection of taxes on it ; and at the same time 
there remains the right of ownership vested in the culti- 
vator, in virtue of which he is entitled to the produce. 
Hence also the claim of a cultivator who eiilti vales a 
piece of land and enjoys the produce after paying taxes 
due to the king, to its ownership is admitted on all liands. 
Hence it is that wheti the owner of the land sells the 
land, the purchaser ac(|uires the same right of ownership 
in virtue of which lie is entitled to its enjoyment after 
paying the taxes due to the king ; and that the cultiva- 
tor’s ownership of the land is never denied, as such denial 
is quite opposed to custom (vyavahara). iVeeordingly since 
various kinds of ownership with regard to a single pro- 
perty are accepted, it must he ])resinned that claims ol 
two different persons to the same kind of ownersluj) with 
regard to a ])roperiy are opposed to each otlier. 
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